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INSURANCE, | 
LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets._.-..--- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHOUR PELL 
Resident Secretary- Assistant Secretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A OOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED B. 8. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 

















72 PAGES, Sent Faex To ANY ADDRESS, 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Col ections made. Money invested and 
intormation given, by 


JOHN HICELING & CO. Bankers and Broxers, 
72 BROAUWAY. NEW YORK, 


CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 


MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBSCRIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of th 
above stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and fami- 
jarity with the mines of the “‘ Comstock” lode, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circles in Sau Francis- 


so, afford him advantages of a superior and valuable 
\maracter. 


MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
R President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B, Colgate & Co, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U_ 8S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vessments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
{INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1858. 

















HEAD OFFICE, } (ennee of heer pane. Thread 


ance { igo 0 160 Tottsohaze Court Road; 
ron> 461 & 63 Ludgate Hill; , 
OFFICES. | 919 & 221 fare Road ; 

| 7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscripep Caritat__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Pam-up CapPiTaL_..--.. £600,000 0 0 
Reserved Funp.....-- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonxs, Esq., Chairman. 


Hewer Viours East, Esq. Saucer Josnva, Esq. 

Anprew La Esq. |Joaquixn De Maneona Esq, 

Rosert Liorp, - Wi. Simpson, Esq. 

Wu. McArruva, °. James E. Vanner, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |\Gorer Youne, Esq. 

Wm. Macwavontan, Esq. Henry Joux Atxinson,Esq 








Manager: 
Atrrep Groner Kennepr. 
Secrdary—C. J. Worts. 

Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commismon as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheaues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ or Remitt Credite 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London, 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 
encashed when issued by Clients amd every de= 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Benk are pledged not to 
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diselese the transactions of any of its customers. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS, 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
'SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 
Dalifornia. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


issue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodédar- for use 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Poumds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
HIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILL. OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITA AND 
TREL (ND 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKEEBS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seeurstes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
S1tOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME. 


Dividends and Coupons Collected... 
Interest Alowed on Deposits 


HENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WiLLIAMS, 
B. D, SKINNER 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reliable house of ALEX, FROTHINGHAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, — a handsome eight 
page weekly Pay er, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any address. In addition toa 
large number of editorials on fi jal and b 
topics, 1t contains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and standing of every bond, stock and many Aare 
inat the Stock Exchange. Mesers. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience and tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage buriuess, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,” now one of the favorite methods of legitimate 
speculation. Their advice is very valuable, und by fol- 
lowing it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.¥Y., 
Depot for 
Shells, Minerals, Fossils, Ferns, Antiques, 
OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 






































And Cariosities of Nature and Art| 


OFFIOES 


11 & 16 South William Street. 














NEW YORK BANKERS, 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00., 


BANEERS, 

3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 








Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and Sold 
on Commission, 
G@P" BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES 


ZN 


Stock Brokers and Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City and County Bonds 
and cther Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
years paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly paid, 
orca below par. 


WALTER T. HATO4, NATH’L W.T. HATOH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exe’s. Member Stock Exchange 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 

BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 

RAILWAY STOCKS, BON&S AND GOLD, 

Also, Gold over the counter, in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the morcent, 

Liberal Arrangements made with 
Duuxkers. 

Special Atte ‘iny paid to Orders for Investment. 


RUSSIA 
SILVER MINING COMPANY 
of Colorado. 


CAPITAL: STOCE............. $200,000 
4,000 Suarzs, at $50 Hacu. 


Stock books now open at the office of 
O. H. Prerson, No. 5 Pine Street, N. Y. 

Parties applying within the next ten 
days, can purchase at a great discount. 

After incorporation, no stock will be 
sold less than par. 

Specimens of ore, mill returns and all 
particulars, at his office. 

The owners of the mine are now here, 
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THE ALBION. 

















LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall street, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Securities, by whom this table. has been compiled expressly for 





Railroad Bonds. 


y 3rd 
Allegheny Valley ce ao can 196, &J 
eny Valley gener’! do 96, 
” Yo bast. Ex Ex. do 78.1910, A&O 
Amer’n Seatral, lst m. Sle 1878, J & J 
Arkansas Central Ist mort. 8s g... 1891, I&I 
‘sh. Y’town and Pitts. 1 m 7s, g, 1901, A&O’ 
Ateh’n and Pikes Peak 1 m 6s, g, 1895, M&N 
Atchison and Nebraska lst m. ea M&S 
Ateh., . and 8’ta Fe 1 m. 7s, 
Land grant 7s, g, 
Athol on Enfield 1st m 4, 83- 39-"9 
Atl’ta and Richm’d Air L, i m. 8s, 1906, ‘do 
Atlanta and West Point.......s+ccessesees 
eer and G’t West’n | m. 73, 85 Le 
do d 78g, 1902, M & 
Aulantic ant Ss cons — Mee *8, Jaa 





ail’ «nd St. Law. st’ « 1 66,g, 
Bald Eagle Valiey, Ist mort. 6s, 1881,J &J 
cee - AVA OD10...ececececccecaseeneees 
de S’k’g Fund 6s, 1875, J&Js 

du 880, J& 
do 
4 


os 
Ree 
an 


Ka: uy, p 
Bellast 2 us Moseewd lm. ‘bs, g, 1890, 
Belletountaine R.R. = oecceees 189) J 
Belleville and 8. Lil. 1 m, S.F., 58, 1895, 
Beloit and Madison ist mt. 7s, 1888, J 
Bel. Del. and Fl’t’n 1 m g’d gy J 
do 2d mort. g’d 6s, 1885, M 
do 3d mort. g’d 6s, 1887, F 

Bostow and A)bany, New, 7s,.. 1892, F 
Bos., Clinton and Biah's im 6s, 1884, 
do 8, +e0-1889-00,5 
Bos., Concord & ‘Moot 8. F., 6s, 1888, ghs 


a) 
Pee 
wZao 








Re mn | 
e 
>> cee 


® fe 
a 


Boston nnd — Sow 78, .00021892, A pL 
Boston —_ Maine Ist mort. “ts, 1893, M&N 
Boston and Providence, 78, vrgcrne i803 Jas 
Brenw. — Alb.,; 1 » End.6s. g, 1908,A&0) 
F.2m. aes 1893, A&0 
Buff, Brad, and Pitt’ Gen. m. 7s, VF 
Buff., Corry and Pitts’g 1 m.7s, 1886, 
Buffa] ) .ad Erie tt eat 
do 73, «1 as, 


1919, M 
st m. 78, g, 1902, F 
1893, 
J 
1 








&- 
Camden and Atlat t. 1m. 73.8, 1903, Jed 
2d mtg. 73, 1880,” A&O 


do New mort. 78, ......1900, F & A 
Ca: Lake lst mortg. 7s, g, 1901, J & D. 
Falls and Minnes | m 7s, 1907, J&J, 
©. B. and Miso, River 1 m 7s...1891-94, F&A 
do do 1m 7s, .....1916, M&N 
Centra! 


Contend< of New Jersey 1 m 7s, ....1800, F 
C) con 78, socetccons 






id 78, Beeeese 


I&I 
Char. and Savannah g’d 1 m 6s, “1877, M&s: 
Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, 1 m,7s,’99.J&D 
Chesa) e and Ohio Ist m " ons MA&N 
his J&I 


do 2nddo 
Cheshire, FT Nei 
Chester Valle Sos 1 


Chi., s “and Quincy 1m 8. 
do 


Chi., and —. . Bouts’ ist nn. 7s, 1902A.& £0 
Chi., Cin. and Louisville 1 m 7s... 1887, J&J! 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque | m 8s, 1396.J&D 
C., Dan’e and Vic’s Ist m. 7s. g, — res 


do Ind. Div. | m. 7s. g, 191 

Jhi., Decatur and St. Louis. 1 m 
Chi., Dubuque and Minn, 1m! 8s, “[8965&KD 
Chicago and Gt. Kast’n lm 7s, 1893-95 A&O 
=? and Iowa 1 m 8s .........1901, J&J 
Chi., lowa and poeta 1 m 7s, 1888, "Jud. 
Shi. and Lake Huron | m 7s,....1899, MAN 

Bhi., and Mich. L. Shore | m 8s Various &s 
Shicago aud Milwaukee 1 m 7s,...1898J 4d 
Ohi. and Northw’rn 8. F. 1 m 7s, 1885,F&A 











do do Int. m 7s, 1883 M&N 
do do Con. m 78...... 1915 @ 
do do Ex. m 78, g,191LA&O 
4 do ae F&A 
do 3g, 1902, J&D' 
Shi., Fein and Zouthy' uy r os 8s, 1901 R&A) 


Chi., R. 1. and Pacitic 1 m 7s,....1896, J&J 
Chicago and Southw’n | m 7s, g, 1889, M&N) 
Chillicothe an 1 Brunswick 1 m 8s, 1894,J&D) 
Cin. a ee Day’n | m 7s, 1880,M&N 
> do 2 m 7s, 1885, J&J 
do 3 m 8s, 1877 JED) 
Cincinaati and Baltimore 1 m 7s, 1900, T&s.| 
Cinecinnats «nd Indiana | m 7s, ..1892 J & D) 
Cy) do 2m 7s, 1877-82-37, J&J) 
Din., Latay’s and Chi., | m 7s, & 1901, M&S! 
Cin. and Muskingum Var 'y 1 m 7s, 1901, Pred 
cin, Richm’d and Chi. 1m js, eee L895 ,0 
ag Rich’d and F. W. 1 m 7s, g, 1922, cry 
- Hand’ky and Clev’d 1 m 7s, 1890, J&D 
Col., Springfield and Cin. | m 7s, 1901, M&s| 
Oincinnati and 8 = eld 1 m 7s, 1901, A&O 


Cin., Wabash an 1m 7s, 1891,J&) 

0., C., C., aioe ’s 1m 7s, 1899 M&N| 

Dleveland and Mah’g V’y 1 m7s@'93 F&A 
do § PF. 2m 7s, 1376, M&S 


do 
ner yy aad aa 3m 7s, 1875,M&N) 
do 


a do 

Slevel’d M. V. and Del. 1 m 7s, g, 1900, J&J 
a Pains’e = Ash’la 2m 7s, 1880,J&J 
3 m 7s, 1892, A&O, 

Oeweland and Taleo %. Fo lm 7s 1885, Jed 
2 © 78, cccveee 0 

ein Oi and Ind. Cen. ¢.1 m 78, 08, A&O. 
det. Mitoago and Und. Cen. 2 m 78,180F& A 
Sol. and Indiana Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&J.) 
Columb’s and Hock’g V’y 1 m 7s, 1897,A&0} 
Colambus and Xenia | m 7s, oe =1890,M&8 | 
Con. and Passumpsic 8. F 1 m 6s, 1876J&D) 
ane ae S. F. 1 m 6s, ..1878, M&S) 
Connecticut Valley | m75,....+++. 11 J&S 





tral Railroad of Iowa, lst mort. 78, gold. : 






bi. 


os 
108 
8 
oy 


3% 
Li? 
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19% 
19 


98 
ill 
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Railroad Bonds. 
Connecticut Western 1 m 7s, .....-1901,J&J) 
Council Bluffs and 8t Ji m 78, 18803&J) 
Cumberland and Penn 1 m 68 ...1891, M&S 

8. F. 2 m6s, 1888, M&N 
? 


14 

Davenport and St Paul 1m 7s ,g, 1911,A&0 
ee: and ge Ist mew 78, 1 881,3&I 

2nd do 7s, 1887,M&S 
Dayton and Western 1 m 6s, .......1893 J&J 

a grprcenccntonss 

Decatur and E. a Louis 1 m 7s, 1889, Fea 
Delaware R Rl m 68,....+00.e006 187 





Del., 
Del., Lac. and Western c. m 7s, as = 
Denver Pacific 1 m 7s, s orqecens aes 
Den. apd R. Grande 1 1900 MAN 
Des Moines and Ft. Ly = ae _ 
Des Moines Valley 1st mort 8s et 

do do Grant 





Detroit ani Bay City 1 m 8s i902, 2 MORN... 
Detroit, Ee River and Ill m &s, ...1891 
Detroit Lan, and L Mich. 1 m Wes 


Ss, 1898, 

Detroit and Milwaukee Ist m 7s 1875, M&N 
do do 2 m 8s ,....1875, M&N 
Det, Monroe and Toledo 1 m7s, 1876, F&A 
Detroit and Pontiac 1 m 7s, ....-+.1878,3&J 
Dixon, Peoria and Ha’bal 1 m 8s, 1878, J&J' 
Dubuque and Sioux City 1 m. 7s ..1883, J&J 
Dubuque and Southwe’rn | m 7s, 1883, — 

Dunk, Warren ood Fits. be le 08 
Dutchess and Columbia Ist mot. ‘a1 ~_ 
1 m 6s, nn rs, 


East Pennsylvania 1 m 7s... so 1888 

East Tenn. and Geo: 

East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J} 
Eastern KR. R., he o —a 





78, » 
Eastern Shore, Ma., 1 M 65.eseee « 1880 J 
and Paducah | m 8s, M&s) 


Elizabetht’n 1890, 
Elmira and’ Wit 1 m 7s... 1980, J&Jd 





Elgin and State Line 1 m ts,......1878, J&d 
Erie Railway 1m 78scce+ee++es001877, M&aN 
do 2m/7s... +22 21879, M&S 
> br ny sveet 5 
0 ™ 78 we . 
do hy. sepeces 1888, 2 
do . Gold 75....-+4.1903, J&J. 
Erie and Pittsburg. lm =o. see esse ee 1882, JAI 
2 o ae oe 


See 

is see 
a. & CrawPdgeille m 7s, ET by. 
Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash. ‘ m 7s, 1897," J 
£vans’lle,~er.H.&Chi., 1m 7s, g, 1900 MAN 
Flint and Holly 1m ~~ malic MA&N 
Flint and Pere ju. ody g . . oo Man 


do 
Peereeascere tna enue 
t ayne, acks’n wl m 7s, 
Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. 1m Be -ocel 
ramingham and Lowell | m 78.....+ mH 
Fremont, E. & Miss. Val. 1 m 7s, 1901, A&O 
Frederick & P. Yalm 6s, & 1901, A&O 
Galena & Chicago 1 m 7s, 1882......... 
Galv., Har’b’gh & 8, Ant. lm 6s,g,1910F&A 
Galv’on, }Loust. & Hend. 1 m 7s, hago 
Genevn & ee 1m is, “tT «1892, J& 
py ay ie La lm Tog, 1900M as 
Gr’d Rap. % Tada g’t’d 1m 78,g, '99,J&J 
do lm aoe 7s, 99 A&O} 
Grand River Valley 3 = J 


do 
Great or es i., ; m Ta. 
Green Bay & Minn. 1 m 18,8, « 


ee eetere 





. 1893, M 
-- +1900, F&A) 
Greenville and Columbia tm gd 1 m, 7s. 


Hacke' Y. Ex'n, 1 m 7s, ’90, M&N 
Hannibal & yd Mo. 1'm me. “t890, M&N 
Hannibal and soo im ye, 1888, M&N... 
Hanmibal & St. Jo. Conv. 1 m 8s, 1885, M&S 

do L’d G 1 m 7s, 188s, ALO 
Harlem R and Pt 1 m 78,1903 A&O) 
Harrisb’ ca aeney? 1m 6s,’82,J&J 
] ord 1 m 78, Wy do 
Holly, Wayne & Monroe | m 8s...1901, J&J 
Housatonic Railroad 1 m 7s, STF-80. do 
Hoasten & Gt. ee Lng m ote 8, 1900, = 


do do m 8s, 1892, 
Houst. & Tex. Cent. ~ m a g,1891-1903 Baa 
do cons M 88....++++01912, A&O) 
8 ~ Raver | = ag ° J&D 
Hunt’gto s Brito ray mito) 
unt’ : opi fan Beeee 


n oa 

Pik, chert | 
Illinois and So. Som 1m 7s. ....1882, F&A’ 
Trunk 1 m 8s.. +. 21890, A&O 
Indian., poe .&West’n : = ls, te, fao0, hog ma 












do Extens’n tm fe, g, 1812 a3 
Indianapolis and Cincin’ti 1 m 7s, ’88, A&O 
Indianap., Cin. & Lafayette 1 m 7s, ’97,F&A 
Indianapolis and Madison 1 m 7s, ‘81, M&N 
Indiana’s & St. Louis 1 m 7s, 1919, Various 





Ithaca and Athens 1 m 7s, gsc. 383 
ar “Y 4 —_s & Saginaw | m 8s, ’85, 3a 


as, 1890, M&N 

Jacksonville I. W & 8.E. 1 m 7g, 1902, J&J 

Jamestown and Franklin 1 m 7s....1897 do 

Jetferson gee 1 = 7s, H.8, 1887, eee 
«TS. 00.000 01889, Ji 

Jeers Maa, Tn? ap. 1 m 7s, 1906, Ako 


do do 1 . 
Lack. and Western 2m 7¢ .1881, M&S b=) 





2m 78.00200019V, JI 

Joliet and Chicago 1 m 8s. ee 
RR.,Phila.,.....i+00 

June’n City & Ft. Kea’y } 

fe Gv'd Rapids 1m, tue ea 





Kal. and pecenat ft 1 m 8s.. ....1887, J&J 
Kala. and 1m 7s.. +1890, J&J 
Kan Cit St. J. & B. con m Lagh 
Kansas 


— Fe 1m 10s, . 
Pacific 1m 6s, riwbwonn 
1896, J& 


do = 1 m 68, g-0. 
do 1m Ts g....0 
do Land Grant 7 
do Leavenworth. 
Keokuk & Des 1 








8s......1879, A&T 
1m Ta..2001875, Jal 
La , Trem. & Prescott 1 m 10s, 1878 
Laf'tte, Bloom. and Miss. 1 m Ts, g,1891, F&A 
Laf. Muncie and Bloom. 1m 7s, g, 1901, F&A 
Lake Erie and Louisville 1 m 7s, .1892, A&kO 
L. Shore and M. 8’n 8.F. 1 m ¢ 7s,1879, MAN 

do do — reg. 2 con. 7s, 1900, JAJ 
do do coup 2c 2 con. a0. %, 1008 ert 


do do 
Lake Shore dividend bonds nds Toca wed 1899 A&O} 1 





Lehigh and —_. 
Le*ugh Valley] m 68......0.-0000 
do 3m fcc 

























































Bip. } Asn’ . Bip |Ask d 
— avon Railroad Bonds, 
44 50 | Lexi Gn MS Louis) m Os, 9, 2000, 288 ee ory 
55 «+ | Little Miami 1 m 6s..,......-+2..1883, M&N| 95 
75 | 80 | Little R. and Ft. Smith i m 6s, M000 34d.) | 
o do do L’d Gt Te, 1900, AdeO o 7] 
110 | 112 | Little Rock & Pine Bluff 1 m 7s g 1900 A&O.) .. 8 
100 es Little Schuylkill 1 m 78....+++0001877, AKO} .. 102 
o 30 5" C.& 80.W’n 1 m 8s, g, 1900 FM,AN| 5 « 
i 46 ng Island 1 m 68....+00.000+.«01875, "J&I 103g}. 
oo 80 toe and Miss. River 1m 7s, 1900, F&A| .. 
90 91 | Louisville and Nashv’e con 1 m 78,1898 AKO} 93%] 
89 91 | Lou., Paducah & S’western m 8s, 1890 M&S) «. ee 
75 80 | Macon and Augusta Ist pore 1887, J&J 
95 Hy Macon and Brunswick 1 m end 7s, 1888, J&J| 85 
ee : Mahoning Goal HE. i Toeeseee1002, 3 J&I| « ee 
100 +» | Maine Central m 7s.....+« ET) oe ll 
ie3| 108% 1 do = 1s me "AKO! .. eo 
103 | Mansfield and Fram’ham 1 's, 1889, J&J.| oe rei 
or Mane Code Me lm Te AOL, AkO| «. ve 
w10Ge) Marietta Cincinnati 1 m 7s, 1891, F&A} 10s | 106% 
H 2m Ts... M&N| 95%] 95% 
82 85 do ™ 88.+0...1890, J&J M) 67 
55 60 | Mar. ona Pitts’g © cva'im ts es: 1895,FK&A\ «. eo 
o ++ | Marquette & On! m 8s.....1892, J&D, 80 90 
45 | 50 | Marquette Ho’tn and On 1m 86,1892, F&A| .. | « 
14 18 | Maryland and Del. 1 m 6s.......1885, M o - 
35 50 | Memphis and 1m 7s....1880,M&N| 8 83 
20 25 | Memphia and L. Rock 1 m 8s.. ,.1890, M 25 30 
30 s+ |Memphisand Ohiol m .....-+-.1901,J&D}_ «- os 
o- 50 Air Line 1 m E, D, &s...1890, J: 93 97 
aa = anas 1 => D, 88...” eis 1% a 
a oe ichigan lm 1882. e 
= oo do cons C25 
ee oe 
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THE ALBION. 
































When the end comes, and we must say good-by 

And I am going to the quiet land: 

And sitting in some loved place hand in band, 
For the last time together you and I, 

We watch the winds blow, and the sunlight lie 

About the spaces of our garden bome, 

Soft by the washing of the Western foam, 
Where we have lived and loved in days passed by— 
We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 

The quiet death who comes to part us twain ; 

Bat know tbat parting would not be such pain 
Had not onr love a perfect flower been made. 
And we sball find it in God’s garden laid 

On that sweet day wherein we meet again. 

The Argosy. 





BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XcI. (Continued.) 


When, however, after rummaging ina corner the oos- 
tumer found an old cross handled walking-stick and 
Dick by his instructions bent his back and leaned tot- 
teringly upon it, the disguise was indeed perfect. 

“T shall fear nothing now,” he muttered. “I shall 
run not the slightest risk! ‘Thanks, old man!” he ad- 
ded aloud, “ this will be a good night’s work for you.” 

As he spoke, ho pressed into his skinny hands twen- 
ty guineas. 

“Tam glad you are satisfied, munificent sir,” said 
the costumicr. ‘I shall be glad always, for the sake 
of my old friend, to do what na for you.” 

“Say no more! What is it?” 

“Close upon four, sir.” 

“ No later ?” 

“No earlier, sir,’ said the old man, with a smile. 
It will be daylight soon. All you have to do will be 
to recollect you are an aged wan, and walk accordingly.” 

“ Fear nothing ! and now if you will allow me I will 
go! Good night !” 

“ Good morning! noble sir!” said the old man, as he 
held open the door of the shop. ‘ Good morning!” 

Taking care, as the old man had directed him, to 
keep up the appearance of the character he had as- 
sumed, Dick wakled slowly in the direction of the 
“White Horse.” 

“Tt will be a good test of the efficacy of this disguise 
if old Matthew is unable to penetrate it,’ he muttered. 
“1 will try.” 

The ‘‘ White Horse” was one of those public-houses 
wheres the greatest business is done during the night, 
so that when Dick arrived, he found it much the same 
as he had left it.” 

He tottered up to the bar, and said, in a capitallya s- 
sumed voice— 

“Can you let me have a bed to-night, guv’ner ?” 

“ Matthew was as usual standing at the counter, and 
though he looked curiously at Dick, yet he did not re- 
cognize him.” 

‘©No,” he said, ‘we don’t let beds.” 

“Oh! gammon!” said Turpin in his natural voice, 
“open the door and Jet me in! 

“Good gracious!” gasped Matthew. “It’s actually 
the Squire. Well, I say this, my old friend hasn't for- 
gotten his art, that’s quite clear!” 

“ Be cautious,” said Turpin, looking warily about 
him. 

“ Oh!” it’s all right. Come in.” 
Matthew held open the little half-glass door leading 
into the bar, and Dick entered. 

The worthy landlord’s admiration at the excellence 
of Dick’s disguise knew no bounds. 

“ Oh ! it’s first-rate,” he said. ‘* You run hardly any 
risk if you'll only be careful.” 

“ Risk or no risk,” said Turpin, “ I mean to pay Tom 
King a visit, and if I don’t get him out of the prison 
it’s very odd to me. It’s my duty, and I'll do it.” 

“ Then, if that’s the case he’s safe enough.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Dick my bor, I like you more than ever. It is not 
= we find anyone as will stand bya friend at a 
pinch.” 

“ Perhaps not, but there are few, I think, who can 
boast of having such a friend as Tom King.” 

“Oh! he’s one of the right sort, I know,” said old 
Matthew, “ though I haven’t seen much of him myself.” 

“ That pleasure has yet to eome.” 

“ But now, tell me this I haven’t mentioned it before, 
but A a is the plan of operations you have sketched 
out ?” 


“To tell you the truth, I don’t know. I was going 


“Very goed. I think it will be in my power to be of 
more assistance to you than you think for.” 
“T am glad to hear it. And now tell me what you 
should advise ?” 
The worthy landlord reflected for a moment, 
“ Just come in this back-room a little qhile in case 
anyone should happen to come in.” 
“Tt will only be prudent.” 
“ That’s true enough, and I never know when a rob- 
in might pop in. But as for this little room, it’s quite 
private, and we cun talk there without fear of being in- 
terrupted or overheard,” 
While speaking, old Matthew ushered Dick into a 
small parlor, which was consecrated to the use of him- 
self and his very special friends. 
“ Charlotte!” Charlotte!” he said, ‘‘ look to the bar.” 
Then he closed the door of communication, aad goi 
to the sideboard, took from it two decanters cf wine a 
some glasses, which he placed on the table near his 
friend. 
This done he took a seat nearly opposite to him. 
“ Pour outa glass, Dick, lad,” he said. “It ain’t 
possible to talk business with a dry mouth.” 
Turpin poured out a glass for himself, and one also for 
the landlord and then he said— 
“Now, Matthew, my friend, there is no time to lose. 
Let us begin.” 
“ With all my heart. The first thing I want to as- 
certain is your motive for going to Newgate ?” 
“My motive ?” 
_ “Yes, is it simply a visit of condolence, or do you 
intend to give him some assistance toward making his 
escape ?” 
“ Why the latter, most certainly.” 
““Very well then. Now do you suppose you will be 
able to walk off with him under your arm ?” 
Dick laughed. 
“ Not exactly; but I know very well what you mean.” 
“Of course you do. It is no good your runnins such 
a frightful risk as venturing into Newgate without you 
accomplish some good by it.” 
“True. Now, Matthew, pray speak out. I kuoow 
from your way, as well as if you had told me, that you 
have some capital plan in your head.” 
‘‘No. I can’t exactly say [ have,; but I think, if we 
put our heads together, we shall easily enough be able 
to concert one.” 
‘<'That’s sense.” 
“ Now, the first thing is the going into Newgate. 
Have you justly calculated the amount of danger you 
will be likely to encounter ?” 
“Not I,” said Dick, carelessly. “ It is time enough 
to think about danger when danger comes.” 
Old Matthew shook his head. 
“ You are too reckless by half.” 
“ And all the better,” replied Dick, “ for I do believe 
if I had stopped to be cautious, and such like, I should 
have been nabbed long ago.” 
“Perhaps you are right. However, let us confine 
ourselves to the subject we have in hand. Io the first 
place, are you known by any officials at Newgate ?” 
“Not that I am aware of.” 
“That is a point in your favor, then. You may rest 
assured that every visitor ‘om King has will be very 
closely scrutinized indeed, and you must take care that 
they do not penetrate your disguise ” 
“Trust me for that.” 
“ You will observe, Dick, that all along I have avoided 
saying anything to dissuade you from going on your 
perilous errand, because I believe it to be useless. Your 
mind seemed to be quite made up.” 
“ And not only that,” said Turpin, ‘‘ I consider it a 
point of nonor to visit him, and run every risk in the 
endeavor to accomplish his escape. It was through me 
he got into the hands of the grabs, and it shall be 
through me that he gets out of them.” 
** That’s a proper enough feeling, I do not pretend to 
deny,” said the landlord, “ but it’s carrying it to an ex- 
cess, I rather think.” 
“Pho! pho!” 
“ Ab! you may pho! pho! as much as you like; but 
look here.” 
« Well.” 
“ You said just now [had some pian in my head.” 
“ LT know I did.” 
“ Well, I hadn’t, but, what was pretty much the 
same thing, I had something to propose.” 

“ What was it? Quick! tell me!” 

‘** Oh! don’t be impatient. All I wanted to do was to 
suggest a little improvement in your plan.” 

“*T shall be thankful to you for it.” 

“ Shall you. That's all right then. 
Iam an older man than you.” 

‘IT don’t dispute that for a moment. 

“T could play the part of Tom’s father first rate, bet- 
ter than you could, I conceit myself.” 

“ No, no, Matthew, that won’t do.” 

What won’t ?” 

“Why, you want to pursuade me into letting you go 
instead of me, but it won’t do, I tell you.” 


Now look here, 


a moment, for 





to consult with you upon the subject.” 


should go in my natural character.” 


“ But I tell ~ it will. They won’t suspect me for 


“ You won’t go at all. Iam quite resolved upon this 


point, Matthew, so let us waste no more words about 
it. My determination is, despite the peril, to see Tom 
King myself, and to tell him that I will free him if I 
have to pull Newgate down, stone by stone, to do it.’ 
“I suppose you will have your own way,” said Mat- 
thew, as he coolly poured out another glass of wine. 

“You are right. I have every confidence in my dis- 
guise, and in my own capabilities to sustain the action 
of the part I have assumed. You now know my irre- 
vocable determination. There is yet some time before 
the prison gates will be open, and let us occupy that in_ 
terval in reducing to shape and method some plans for 
Tom’s escape.” 




















































CHAPTER XCII. 


OLD MATTHEW, THE LANDLORD, DISPLAYS 
POWERS OF NO MEAN ORDER. 


“Nothing will please me better,” replied Matthew 
Gale. “ Let us try to think of something good.” 
“‘ My rude idea was,” said Turpin, “to convey to Tom 
some tools that would enable him to free himself from 
his fetters, for that they will iron him heavily I have 
not the smallest doubt.” 
“You may depend they will.” 
“ A file or two at any rate would be useful to him; but 
I must confess | was rather puzzled to know how to 
convey them to him. I suppose when I enter the lob- 
by I shall be searched.” 
“ You will, and not only that, a turnkey will be pres- 
ent during your interview with him, whose special duty 
it will be to see that nothing passes from you to the 
prisoner.” 
“ Ah! that makes it awkward, does it not?” 
* It does.” 
“ Now, I'll tell you how I thought of managing to 
overcome the difficulty. Let me hear whether you think 
it feasible.” 
‘*T am all attention.”’ 
“I thought of secreting a couple of spring files in the 
lining of my hat. You see it is stiffened with wire, and 
so they would be most likely passed over unnoticed, 
What do you think ?” 
“T think so, too, but there is achance they might be 
discovered. They are sharp chaps there, and down to 
every move.” 
“ T suppose so,” 
“ And then, supposing you got in with the files all 
right, how should you manage to convey them to Tom ?” 
“ Well that would ontirely depend upon circumstan- 
stances. I should contrive to let him know what I had 
brought, and where they were, and drop my hat care- 
lessly somewhere: then he might either abstract them 
while I was talking or pick my hat up and give it me, 
and take them out at the same time, as opportunity af- 
forded.” 
“ It’s a very good scheme, but’ 
“Ah! is there a but in it ?” 
“ There is.” 
“ What is it ?” 
“T think a better could be found.” 
“Do you? then thit’s as good as saying you have 
thought of one. What is it?” 
“ You have diyined the fact, Dick, I confess; I have 
thought of a plan, but whether you will think the same 
about it as I do is more than I can tell you. However, 
you shall hear it.” 
“Td wager my head it’s something uncommonly 
good.” 
“ Don't be too sanguine about it, for fear it should fall 
short of your expectation :.” 
“Pray tell it me, and do not keep mein suspense any 
longer.” 
“ You know the old Old Baily, of course ?” 
“You mean the street ?” 
“Toe.” 
“T know it very well.” 
“Then did you ever notice on the side opposite to 
to the prison a shop where they sell meat pies ?” 
“T can’t say I did,” 
“ Well never mind, that don’t matter. There is a 
meat-pie shop there, and it is keep by a man named 
Elisha Coles.” 
“ But I don’t see” 
“What that has got to do with it, you were going to 
say.” 
“T was.” 
“Stop a moment, and you shall hear. 
very old and particular friend of mine.” 
*On I” 
“ His shop is very much frequented by the prison of- 
ficials. In fact they are his principal customers.” 
“So I suppose.” 
“ And not only do a great many come in there and eat 
a small pie while they stand at the counter, but those 
who are on duty are in the habit of sending over for 
one of the large pies that he makes, and which is 
enough for dinner for three men.” 
‘But what on earth” 
“Hold your noise, and don’t interrupt. Now, Mr, 
Coles, as I said before, is a very great friend of mine.” 
“Hang it, I know you did; make haste, 
(To be continued.) 
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To a Greek Girl. 


With thymy breath and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come— 
Across the years with nymph-like tread 
And wind-blown brows, unfilleted; 
A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry; 
A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of spring, Autonoe! 
Where’er you pass, where’er you go, 
I hear the pebbly rillet flow; 
Where’er you go, where’er you pass, 
There comes a gladness on the grass; 
You bring blithe airs where’er you tread— 
Blithe airs that blow from hill and sea; 
You wake in me a Pan not dead— 
Not wholly dead !—Autonoe! 


How sweet with you on some green sod 

To wreathe some rustic garden god ; 

How sweet beneath the chestnut’s shade 

With you to weave a basket braid; 

To watch across the stricken chords 
Your rosy, twinkling fingers flee; 

To woo you in soft woodland worda, 
With diand pipe, Aut ! 


In vain—in vain! The years divide 
Where Thamis rolls, a murky tide; 
I sit and fill my painful reams, 
And see you only in my dreams— 
A vision, .ike Alcestis brought 

From under lands of Memory— 
A dream of Form in days of Thought, 

A dream—a dream, Autonce ! 

. —Baltimore Caset?«. 
—_—_—_——— 


Strangely Bethrothed. 


“Going out, Ellen, are you?” said my 
father, as he tightened the reign of his 
sturdy hill-pony. “ Well, well, my dear, 
[have ‘to face the heat, too, and shall 
envy you the shade of your favorite 
trees, beside the big tank. That Mala- 
bar headman I spoke of, who has just 
brought over a gang of fresh coolies 
from the mainland, has promised to meet 
me in front of the joss-honse in the 
Nal Tantee village, to see if we can 
come to terms. I shall be back before 
tiffin time, I hope.” 

And, with a kindly nod and smile, he 
rode off at a brisk trot; his horsekeeper, 
a barefooted Cingalese lad, easily keep- 
ing pace with the pony, and running 
swift and silent, like a brown 
shadow, beside his master’s stirrup. 
Times had changed, and for the worse, 
since Mr, Travers had been reckoned 
among the most thriving coffee-planters 
in Ceylon. Our once famous plantation, 
called Travers after the family that had 
possessed it fortwo generations, was not 
now the source of profit that, in my 
grandfather’s time, it had been. The 
rich soil, worn out by over-cropping and 
neglect, no longer yielded its heavy 
harvest of red-brown berries; while to 
reclaim fresh land from the jungle was 
both toilsome and costly. The estate 
gave us the means of maintenance, and 
little more. 

I was an only child, and my father 
was a widower, sothat our actual ne- 
cessities, in that cheap fJand frugal coun- 
try, were easily provided for; nor should 
Ihave hada careinthe world, save for 
the old, old story of love, the course of 
which hard circumstances would not suf- 
fer to run smooth. Our nearest neigh- 
bor—and Christian neighbors, with white 
faces and English-speaking tongues, 
were scarce in northern Ceylon—was Mr. 
Forster, a planter by far wealthier than 
we were. Now Oswald Forster and I 
were plighted lovers, but the very idea 
of an engagement between his only son 
and the daughter of his embarrassed 
neighbor was gall and wormwood to 
Oswald’s father, a proud, strong-willed 
man, who managed his thriving property, 
so as to extract from every beegah of 
arable land its utmost yield in silver 
rupees. 

Desirous to efface from Oswald’s mind 
the idea of marrying poor little Ellen 
Travers, Mr. Forster, with his wife’s con- 
currence, proposed to send his son to 
Europe, confident that foreign travel 
and change of scene would soon obliter- 
ate from his memory the image of 
the lonely little girl beside the great 
Tank of Minary. And now a word con- 
cerning the Tank itself, the name of 
which, I fear, conveys to European 








readers Put @ very inadequate concep- 
tion of the stupendous reality. The 
Tank of Minary, justly reckoned among 
the marvels which the Island of Ceylon 
has still to show, is perhaps the largest 
of the artificial lakes ever planned by 
mortal engineer. More than two thou- 
sand Jyears have passed since, before the 
Christian era, a Buddhist king bade his 
subjects toil to erect the massive walls 
of hewn stone and tough chunam, that 
environ that vast sheet of water, twenty- 
five miles in circumference. 

With the Minary Lake, or Tank, which 
lay close to my o'vn home, I had been 
from childhood familiar, and I dearly 
loved the mirror-like expanse of its calm 
waters, studded with floating islands of 
the crimson-blossomed lotus of India» 
the red flowers and green leaves of which 
covered many thousand acres of the sur- 
face. Strange fish, of brilliant colors, 
glided in glittering shoals through the 
deep, clear water, rarely disturbed by 
prow or paddle; bright birds of every 
size, from the scarlet flamingo to the 
tiny oriole or the towering adjutant, 
haunted it; and all around grew in dense 
profusion the mighty trees and flower- 
ing creepers of the virgin forest, whence 
came at times the complaining cry of the 
mountain cat, the belling of the deer, 
the panther’s snarl, or the crashing of 
the cane and sapling, as wild elephants 
forced their way through the trackless 
recesses of the jungle. 

Iam bound to admit that there were 
other teuauts of lake and forest less at- 
tractive than the bright-plumaged birds 
aud the pretty little lizards basking in 


the patches of yellow sunshine. Alliga- 
tors were very common, snakes plentiful, 
and the scorpion, the centipede and the 
tree-leech were oftento be met withinthe 
more swampy and tangled tracks of the 
woodland. But we, who were colonial 
born, learn a disregard of the creeping 
things that surround us which astonishes 
a new arrival from Europe, and I had 
never in my life known what it was to 
feel real fear of beast or reptile. 

I watched my father’s retiring figure 
until it disappeared amid the feathery 
bamboos that lined the path, and then, 
turning my back on the white house 
with its green verandahs, walked on, 
under the shadow of the great forest 
trees, till I reached the embankment of 
the Minary Tank. Half-an-hour’s walk- 
ing brought me to within sight of a ruin- 
ous summer-house, built on the edge of 
the lake by some former Dutch proprie- 
tor, and yet surmounted by a large ball 
of gilded pith, perched ona pole. Near 
this summer-house it was my custom to 
meet Oswald. And it would be but very 
seldom that we wereto meet, henceforth, 
since poor fellow, he was to sail by the 
Lord Dalhousie, expected at Point de 
Galle on the 38lst of the month. 

On my way, I paused now and then, 
familiar as was the prospect, to gaze up- 
on the wide expanse of the lake, the 
silvery waters of which rolled away so 
grandly that it was hard to conceive that 
what seemed almost entitled to take 
rank as an inland sea could be actually 
the work of human hands. Flocks of 
wildfowl, with white wings and shrill 
scream, hovered above the swarms of 
gorgeously-tinted fish that swam around 
the huge weed-beds,while here and there 
among the red lotus blossoms appeared 
what might have been easily mistaken 
for a floating log, but which I knew to be 
an alligator, drowsily basking in the 
glad sunshine. 

The heavy heat seemed to render er- 
ertion, even forthe natives, difficult, for 
I saw no fisher, as usual, paddling his 
light canoe or preparing his tough nets 
of cocoanut fibre; and the very Cingalese 
woodeutters had deserted their work, 
leaving behind them a great heap of 
hewn timber, in front of which, imbed- 
ded in the spongy wood of a cypress 
tree, four or five short bright ares re- 
mained sticking. Some few paces from 
this heap was the ruinous summer-house, 
and beyond it there towered aloft the giant 
talipot tree, with its vast serrated leaves, 


that serve the Cingalese for sail and 
thatch and screen, beneath which Oswald 
and I were accustomed to meet. 

To my surprise, and perhaps chagrin, 
I did not at first see him for whomI 
looked, and began to fear that he had 
forgotten to keep his wonted tryst; but 
on drawing nearer, I beheld a sight that 
for the moment froze my very veins with 
horror, and caused the cry of anguish 
that rose to my lips to die away. Os- 
wald, lying onthe turf among the roots 
of the gigantic palm tree, seemed to be 
asleep, overcome, probably, by the un- 
usual heat, while around him was loosely 
coiled something that resembled a stout 
rope, curiously streaked with black, and 
orange, and white —something that 
caused the withered leaves and crisped 
grass to rustle, as it stirred, writhing. 

I had never seen a living tic palunga, 
but I knew atthe first glance that the 
snake before my eyes was no other than 
a large specimen of that dreaded reptile, 
which inCeylon takes the position that 
in Continental India belongs to the co- 
bra, for the bite of which there is no 
known remedy. Twice within the last 
three years, laborers on my father’s 
plantation had been brought in, dying, 
from the venom of tic palunga, but in 
each instance the skill of the native 
snake-charmers had led to the capture of 
the reptile, and it was not believed that 
any ofthis species, rare as well as danger- 
ous, had been left alive in our immediate 
neighborhood. This, however, was un- 
questionably a tic palunga, many feet 
long, and it had wrapped its coils as 
though in hideous sport, around Os- 
wald’s limbs as he lay there, uncon- 
scious, 


The great flat head of the enormous 
snake restedon the ground, among the 
flowers and ferns. I could see its eyes, 
bright as jewels, fixed upon me. It 
showed for the moment however, no par- 
ticular sign of anger or of distrust, but 
contented itself with quietly contemplat- 
ing the intruder upon its haunts. As I 
stood, gazing on my sleeping lover and 
the monstrous creature that lay, wake- 
ful but quiescent, so near to him, all the 
stories of snakes that I had ever heard 
or read came crowding in upon my 
quickened memory. I knew that the 
tic palunga, in common with the most 
of the venomous varieties of its race, sel- 
dom employed its poison-fangs unless 
when attacked or annoyed; but I also 
knew that the hardiest elephant-hunter 
of the forests, would sooner confront the 
charge of a herd of incensed tuskers, 
than face the lance-like dart and ran- 
corous bite of this dread denizen of the 
jungle. 

The tic palunga, unlike the boa and 
the python, rarely, if ever, preys upon 
the larger animals, such as deer or cattle 
confining its diet, for the most part, to 
birds, and frogs, and lizards. Some ca- 
price, most likely, had caused it to twine 
apart of its supple convolutions around 
Oswald as he lay, and, solong ashe re’ 
maiued asleep and motionless, there was 
little probability that the serpent would 
harm him. My great fear was lest 
he should awake, and in awaking, by 
some hasty movement, arouse the ire of 
the resistless foe. Oswald was brave 


andstrong, but it wasa mockery to speak 
of strength orcourage when so terrible 
an antagonist was in question 


Suddenly, asif it had been a whisper 
from heaven, there came into my mind a 
thought that promised hope, even in 
that dire extremity of need. I had of- 
ten seen harmless snakes kept tame in 
colonial households, and was aware of 
their habits, and of their love for certain 
kinds of food, and, above all, for milk. 
CouldI but bring to that spot a supply 
of milk, and place it, before Oswald 
should awake, temptingly near to the 
tie palunga, all might yet be well. And 
yet to desert him—poor fellow—in such 
terrible company, seemed cxnel; yet it 
was for his sake, andI felt that I must 
go. Very slowly, then, lest my footsteps 
should disturb the sleeper or irritate the 
huge reptile that kept watch beside him, 








1 stole away, and when ata safe dis- 
tance, flew, rather than ran, along the 
forest path. 


The nearest European dwelling was 
Oswald's own home. There were Cinga- 
lese huts nearer, no doubt, where dwelt 
some of Mr. Forster’s hired men, but I 
should not be able to procure what I 
sought save from the planter'’s house. 
At another time I should not have wil- 
lingly trespassed on the domains of Os- 
wald’s father; but this was no occasion 
for scruple or punctilio. Life and 
death, as I knew depended on my 
speed. 

There, at length, rose up before me, 
the milkthorn-hedge, the impenetrable 
thorns of which are useful in keeping 
out leopard and jackal, which surrounded 
the planter’s homestead; and passing 
through an open gate, I entered the 
compound, The first servant that I met, 
and who lifted his hand to his snow- 
white turban with a polite “Salaam!’’ 
and a smile that showed the white 
teeth between his bearded lips, was 
a man whom I knew, a Mahratta 
groom, who had formerly been in my 
father’s service, and whose child I had 
nursed through an attack of Ceylon 
fever. 


“Lall Singh!” I gasped out, panting 
for breath, “do me a kindness for the 
sake of old bread and salt. Get me some 
fresh milk quickly, forthe love of God, 
but ask no questions—bhai !” 


Something in my tone impressed the 
Mahratta, for without a word he hurried 
off and soon returned, bearing a jar of 
milk anda drinking vessel, orlota, which 
would contain something less than a 
pint, and which, at a signfrom me, he 
filled with milk. This very act, slight 
as it may seem, was no small compliment, 
for it was, doubtless, his own drinking- 
cup that Lall Singh was giving me, and 
should any lip not belonging to one of 
pure Hindu descent touch its burnished 
rim, it would hereafter be unfit for use. 
However, I scarcely waited to utter a 
word of thanks, but snatched up the 
brass lota and darted out. 

It may be thought singular that I 
had not given the alarm to the house- 
hold at Mr. Forster's plantation; but I 
had resolved that I would not, if I could 
do my errand unquestioned, create a 
turmoil which might bring about the 
very evil against which I was striving. 
Oswald’s mother and sisters loved him, 
but their nerves were notof the strongest, 
and their outeries, had they heard the 
news, would have had the effect of sum- 
moning @ score of servants and coolies, 
and to seal Oswald’s fate by sending a 
posse of volunteers tothe place where 
he lay at the snake's mercy. 


Asif on winged feet, yet carrying the 
precious draught of milk with jealous 
care, I hurried back to the spot where, 
atthe foot of the huge talipot tree, lay 
Oswald, yet asleep. The snake however, 
as though uneasy, was beginning to stir, 
Its monstrous head wagged slowly from 
side to side among the white wild flowers, 
and its slender tongue protruded from 
between its grim jaws. ButI was in time, 
and, as I poured the milk, or rather 
a portion of it, on the ground, so that a 
long trail should lead to the spot where 
Iset down the brass drinking-cup, with 
what of its contents remained, I was 
careful to avoid, by any abrupt gesture 
incensing the tic palunga. 

Then came a minute or two of agonized 
expectancy, andthen, to my great joy, I 
saw the reptile slowly uncoil himself, 
evidently making for the milk. First 
one wreath and then another of the 
snake’s limber was untwined, and the 
great serpent, brushing through the 
forest grass and flowerets, stooped its 
broad head to drink. As I saw Oswald 
thus freed, and the unsuspected foe draw 
farther and farther away from the place 
where he reposed, I felt the strength 
which had hitherto supported me be- 
come weakness. My nerves being no 
longer braced by the sense of Oswald’s 
mortal peril, the instinctive terror and 
disgust which I had from childhood felt 
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andl grew giddy and weak, and could 
scarcely stand and scarcely see. 


What was this before my dim eyes? 
The well-known porch of the Dutch 
colonist’s summer-house, overgrown by 
trailing creepers, and all but cheked by 
tall weeds. Mechanically I entered, and 
sinking down on a mouldering wooden 
seat, once decked with silken cushions 
and gold leaf, I gradually regained the 
physical strength, which had deserted 
me, and with it the capacity for thought. 
It is curious how, in such cases of ex- 
treme exhaustion, the benumbed mind 
slowly resumes some train of abandoned 
thought, and thus it was with me. By 
degrees I remembered Oswald’s danger, 
my own efforts to save him, and-—— 

What was that rustling among the 
stems, and leaves, and buds of the lux- 
urious plants that festooned the shat- 
tered windows of the summer-house, in 
all the rank profusion of their tropical 
growth? Surely—surely not the rip- 
pling, undulating motion with which a 
hugesnake drags himself through the 
brakes and jungle grass! Yes; my fears 
were but too true, for there inthe open 
window space—the broken trellis work of 
which had been replaced by wild vines 
and dangling orchids—appeared, at a 
height of sixor seven feet above the 
ground, the hideous head of the serpent 
that had lately menaced Oswald, and now 
confronted me. 

Andthen it flashed upon me that the 
deserted kiosk was probably the reptile’s 
actual home, and that,asthough in the 
very irony of terror,I had ventured to in- 
trudeinto the lair of the terrible creat- 
ure, from the sightof which I had—once 
that Oswald’s safety seemed assured-- 
reeled dizzily away. I had often heard of 
the strange taste which snakes evincefor 
an abandoned human dwelling, and how 
frequently they haunt the outbuildings 
of Europeans’ abodes and the huts of 
the natives; and yet here had I rashly 
strayed into the lurking-place of the 
deadliest guardian of the Ceylon jungle. 

That the snake was perturbed there 
could be no doubt. It curved its grace- 
ful neck like that of a swan, and hissed 
slightly, while its broad jaws were part- 
ly opened. I fancied that I could see the 
curved poison-fangs—more tobe dreadea 
than ever was Malay creese or Moorish 
dagger — while the jewel-bright eyes 
glistened ominously. One wild, piercing 
shriek I could not repress; and then the 
futility of resistance or of flight forced 
itself upon me, andI stood, motionless 
as a marble statue of embodied fear, 
gazing at the emeraldine eyes, fixed 
with so pitiless a stare on mine. The 
subtle, suffocating odor which large ser- 
pents exhale, when angry, reached me; 
but already I gave myself up for lost, 
and waited passive till the tic palunga 
should make his fatal dart. 

The sibilant noise from the snakes 
half-shut jaws had grown louder, and the 
bright, baleful eyes more menacing; 
while the grim head towered high aloft, 
ready to strike—when, suddenly, some- 
thing bright flashed through the flower- 
ing vines ofthe creeping plant, and the 
snake’s hideous head and lithe body 
disappeared, as if by magic. Then fol- 
lowed the sounds ofa fierce struggle, re- 
peated blows, trampling feet, and snap- 
ping boughs, and the accentsof human 
voices; and then Oswald came leaping 
through the doorway, clasped me in his 
arms, and bore me out into the broad 
light of day, where lay—writhing yet— 
the carcase of the dead snake, hewn 
through by the sharp-cutting axe which 


Oswald still grasped in his right 
hand. 

“Shabash!” exclaimed Lall Singh, 
whose swarthy face gleamed with de- 


light,as he spurned the body of the 
vanquished reptile. “It was well that 
the first blow went home, orit would 
have fared but badly with the young 
sahib when this accursed slayer of men 
turned on him, Wah! I'd sooner have 
faced a tiger.”’ 

To Lall Singh I was, indeed in no 
slight degree indebted for my safety. 





manner, that something was wrong, he 
had followed me, and wasin the act of 
arousing Oswald from his slumber, when 
the piercing shriek which fear had 
wrung from me re-echoed through the 
woods, and called attention to the im- 
minence of the peril. Then Oswald had 
snatched up one of the keen, short axes 
which the native wvodcutters had left 
sticking ina tree-trunk, and had been 
fortunate enough to disable the snake at 
the first blow. 

My story is now told, andI have only 
to add that I was overwhelmed with 
praises and caresses by the Forster fawi- 
ly—hitherto so cold—and that, on the 
following day, Mr. Forster himself rode 
overto my father’s house, to entreat Mr. 
Travers, from whom he had of late been 
estranged, to accept his renewed friend- 
ship,and toask for my hand on behalf 
of his son. Oswald lost his passage on 
board the homeward-bound steamer that 
wasto touch at Point de Galle; and 
when he did visit Europe he took with 
him Ellen Travers as his wife. 

We have long been happily settled 
far from tropic jungles and their dan- 
gerous habitants—but never have either 
my husband or myself forgotten those 
few instants of bitter anguish and alarm 
beside the Tank of Minary. 





WHY WE COUGH. 


An Italian investigator has been study- 
ing the cause of coughs, and has come 
to the conclusion that they are the re. 
sult of the presence of a parasitic fungus 
inthe air passages. In severe cases the 
parasite multiplies and takes possession 
ofthe lung cells. Quinine is said to 
possess the power of stopping the micro- 
scopic fungi, and is therefore recom- 
mendedasaremedy. The Italian doctor 
has successfully used a powder composed 
of the chlorhydrate of quinine, one part; 
bicarbonate of soda, one part; gum ara- 
bic, twenty parts. The sodais intended 
to dissolve the mucus, the gum arabic to 
increase the adherence of the powder on 
the bronchial passages. The blowing in 
of the powder should take place during 
a deep inspiration of the patient, sothat 
it may penetrate the windpipe, the chief 
geat of the microscopic fangus. 





A™AN should never be contented with 
his lot until it is paid for. 





TEACHING PARROTS TO TALK. 


According to Cuvier. the celebrated 
French naturalist, parrots may best be 
taught to talk by covering the cage at 
night, or rather inthe evenin<, and then 
repeating tothem, slowly and distinctly, 
the words they are desired to learn. 
They should be kept away from places 
where they would be likely to hear disa- 
greeable noises, such as street cries and 
the whistling and shonts of boys at play, 
orthey will imitate them,and become too 
noisy to be tolerated. Parrots may be 
fed upon soaked bread and biscuits 
mashed potatoes, and rape seed. They 
are fond of nuts. Cayenne pepper, 
sprinkled upon a bone,and given to them 
occasionally, is said to be very beneficial, 
They should be kept very clean, and al- 
lowed a bath frequently. It would be 
difficult to point ont modes of treatment 
of the diseases of parrots, but when they 
become affected it is best to keep them 
warm, change their food for atime, and 
give them lukewarm water to bathe in. 


—_—_ 


A theological student, 
deficient in judgment, was asked by a 
rofessor. inthe course ofa class exam- 
ination.“ Pray, Mr. E—-— how would you 
discover a fool?” “By the questions he 
would ask,” was the rather stunning 
reply. 


“That’s all right,” remarked the 
grocer, reassuringly, as he chased the 
piece of cheese back into the customer’s 
basket, whence it was endeavoring to 
escape. “Yes,’’ replied the customer, 
dubiously, “I know it must be, for 
mite is right.”—Burlington Hawkeye. 


supposed to be 











They are asteady-going, conservative 
lot the old Cunarders, and never do their 
business witha flourish or spasm—neither 
the owners nor the officers. The line, 
which includes over fifty large steamers 
remains exclusively in the hands of the 
firm that started it. There isno stock- 
jobbing or patronage about it. The men 
employed are selected for their worth 
and not at the instigation of any med- 
dlesome director. ‘The chief considera- 
tion in building the ships is strength,and 
the second consideration is speed; but 
strength is never sacrificed to speed or 
appearances, The manager in Liverpool 
ig Mr. Charles MaclIver, one of the found- 
ers—whose son is one of the members of 
Parliament for the town—a straight, 
shrewd, practical man, with a persona] 
knowledge of nearly all his officers, and a 
still more intimate knowledge of his 
ships. He exacts the strictest attention 
to duty, and never pardons an errorin 
this direction. He often drives down to 
the docks and inspects the steamers in 
port from the stoke-hole to the wheel- 
house, The hour of his coming is never 
known, and if any man is found away 
from his post that man might as well re- 
sign. An officer (Mr. G——) died in Liver- 
pool recently, who had fornineteen years 
held the same position in the service, 
while others had been promoted over his 
head. He was asober man, an experi- 
enced sailor, and a skillful navigator- 
Many wondered why he never rose, and 
some tell this anecdote in explanation, 
One night old Mr. Maclver drove downto 
the Huskisson Dock, and asked, on one of 
the steamers, for the officer in charge, 
The watchman stated that he had gone 
on shore, but would be back in an hour or 
two. 

“Who is it?’”’ asked Mr. Maclver, 

“Mr. G—’, sir.” 

“Very well; when Mr. G—— comes on 
board, tell him to take my carriage and 
drive to my house.” 

When Mr. G—— reached the house he 
found Mr. Maclver seated in his library. 

**You were absent from your post 
to-night, sir; I wanted to see you sir: 
that’s all.” And Mr. G—— was bowed 
out by the implacable old Scotchman, in 
whose eyes a neglect of duty was the 
worst possible offense, and never from 
that night to the day of his death was he 
promoted toa more responsible position, 

On another occasion, Mr. MacIver was 
on board one of the steamers as she was 
passing from the river into dock, and 
stood watching some sailors hauling a 
rope under the direction of a mate in uni- 
form, who was helpirg thew with a will. 
Mr. Maclver was secretly pleased with 
his zeal, but touching him on the should- 
er, said with alfected severity—“* We do 
not engage you forthat kind of service, 
sir!” The mate relinquished the rope at 
once, expecting a further reproof; but 
during the next week he was promoted 
from the third to the second rank.— 
Appleton'’s Jourial. 

alatadaehbibbinieaniniahas 

A witness for the prosecution in a 
murder case was thus questioned by his 
x You say yousaw the manshot at and 
killed 2” 

“Ves, sir.” 


“You said,I think, that the charge 


struck the deceased, on his body, be- 
tween the diaphragm and the duode- 
num?’ 

Witness—“No, sir, I didn’t say no 
sich thing. I said he was shot  be- 
tween the hog-pen and the wood- 
honse.” 





A couple of “unbalanced minds” are 
travelling through the country; one isa 
man and the viher isa woman, and both 
are Spiritualists. The woman wears blue 
pantaloons and a linen duster, cut ona 
pattern half way betweena frock coat and 
a polonaise or overskirt. Her hair is cut 
short and brushed up at the sides, and on 
her head is a man’s hat. She calls her- 
self the “‘ Mother of the World.” The 
man who a-cuinpanies her is a self-consti_ 
tuted apostle claiming to be coutroiled by 





the Saviour, 
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A Sioux motto: “White man big smart 
—he furnish brains; red man heap brave 
—he knock ’em out.”’ 


ASt. Louis man ran six blocks after 
his nose, thinking he was going to a 
tire. ——N. Y. Herald. 

The Woman's Journal claims that the 
sexes are equal, A married man, how- 
ever, always has the advantage of be 
ableto climbatree when the argumen 
assumes the form of a rolling pin.—Nor- 
wich Bulletin, 


A Preston man, who called upon a 
musical iriend last evening at supper 
time was warmly welcomed, as they had 
aparty, and were just going to have a 
symphony. He said he thought he 
smelt it as he came over.—Norwich 
Bulletin, 


When a load of bop-pickers drives by 
the Waterville Times office, the editor 
and all hands quit work and stick their 
noses out of the front windows, making 
a novel but striking illumination.—Rome 
Sentinel. 


Topsham, Me., has a young lady with 
hair seven feet six inches long, and when 
she goes in swimming she leaves her 
clothes on the bank with the utmost im- 
punity.—Rochester Democrat. 


Seedy gent. (to policeman)—Begger! 
Who's a we gh How do you know as 
1 ain’t a swell, what ’ave been to a ball- 
mask inthe karicter of a cadger, and is 
a-walkin’ ‘ome in my costoom? 


During the past summer it has been so 
hot down oa Little River that the cat-fish 
have been observed to crawl up out of the 
water, lie down beneath the shady trees, 
and fan themselves with their tails,—Hz- 
change. ‘This is rather a scaly narratiwe, 
and is of jishally a terrible catastrophy. 


Rowland Hill in his later life, used to 
come to his chapel inacarriage. He got 
an anopymous letter rebuking him for 
this, because it was not the way his 
heavenly Master traveled. He the 
letter from the pulpit, said it was quite 
true, and if the writer would come to the 
vestry afterward with a saddle and bri- 
Fo e would ride him home.—Once a 


The baby was doubled up by the 
cramps and yelling atthe rate of a mile 
a minute, asthe tather and mother stood 
over the crib with the laudanum bottle 
between them. “No, Mariar,” he said, 
gently, but firmly, “you pour it out; that 
child’s growing so much like your 
mother that | can’t trust’ myself,”— 
Brooklyn Argus. 


Early one morning a fisherman, in his 
4 <p was standing at the door 
f his cottage in one of the Scotch fish- 
ing villages, scanning the weather. 
Another fisherman passing, observed, 
“A fine mornin’, John.” “A fine morn- 
in’,—what o'clock wult be?” “About 
five o’clock, I think.” “Od,adaursay Ili 
awa in an’ rise.”’ 

The laziest man is on a Western Pe r. 
He spells photograph “4tograph.” There 
have been only three worse than he. One 
lived out in Kansas, and dated his letters 
“llworth;” another spelt Tennessee 
“10aC,’’ and the other wrote Wyandotte 
“Y&."—Exzchange. None of the above 
can approach our model lazy man, He 
was a hunter, and punched out his left 
eye witha ramrod to save the labor of 
shutting it when he went to shoot.— 
Shreveport Times. 


n 
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“What under the sun are you rum- 
maging in all the clothes-closets for ?’’ 
the tender wife asks her fond husband in 
the bracing Autumn mornings. “M 
winter pants and coats,” he replies; wit 
@ suspicious look at the empty hooks. 
“Oh--why—yes—let me see——” and 
with the guilty blood suffusing her love- 
ly face, she glides into the next room 
and takes achina dog anda pair of glass 
vases and a plaster sheperdess off the 
mantelpiece, aud hides them behind the 


“Only to think,” said a young Chris- 
tian matron the other day at tea, “how 
these poor heathen in Tahiti and the 
other places of South Africa and India 
are superstitious. Why if one of their 
children meets a cross-eyed man, the 
mother, with a scream of affright, seizes 
the little one, and to prevent the influ- 
ence of the evil eye——Hiram Snedicor 
Perkins !"’ she cried, interrupting her- 
self, “what are you doing, holding that 
blessed innocent pndsy wudgy before the 
looking-glass? Donut you know tbat if 
it sees itself before it’s three months old 
it wil) never have a day’s luck as long as 
it lives? And this is Friday, too!” 
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WHERE THE BUFFALO 18S TAKEN. 












A paragraph in Sunday morning's Pio- 
neer Press and Tribune announced the 
fact that the St. Paul fur house of H. L 
Young & Co., had now in store something 
like 12,000 buffalo robes, which were pre- 
paring for the markets of the United 
States. The traffic in buffalo robes 
formerly passed through St, Paul in bulk 
to Chicago, New York, and other Eastern 
cities, where they were overhauled and 
prepared for market. Now, however, a 
very large proportion of the robe trade 
of the Northwest is carried on here, the 
house alluded to above securing annually 
from 12,000 to 20,000 robes direct from 
the Indian traders. Several other firms 
in St. Paul consume large quantities of 
robes in the manufacture of overcoats 
and other articles, which are distributed 
to dealers throughout the country. 

Major F, H. Eastman is the collector 
of robes for the house of Young & Co., 
and he secures his collections personally 
from the original sources of supply, the 
principal one being Fort Benton. From 
this point the robes are shipped by boat 
to Bismarck and thence to St. Paul and 
from St. Paul to Chicago and New York. 

The buffalo ranges are annually be- 
coming more circumscribed, and their ul- 
timate exhaustion is merely a question of 
time. Formerly the bison roamed all 
overthe North American continent; while 
now, according to Major Eastman, this 
animal can only be found in about three 
localities. One herd ranges along the 
head waters of the Arkansas and Platte 
rivers; a smaller one browses among the 
Big Horn mountains and the valleys and 
plains in that region,while the great mass 
make their home north of the Missouri 
and spread themselvestothe Suskatche- 
wan and westward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Formerly, too, it was supposed 
that the buffalo spent the winter on the 
plains of Texas and the Southwest, but 
latterly the buffalo have changed their 
habits, and the immense herds north of 
Missouri stay there all the year round. 
There seems to be no difficulty in secur- 
ing foragein the north during the winter, 
forbuffalo killed in January are as fat as 
at any other season, while the meat iy 
much better in winterthan summer. The 
buffalo, with their feet and horns, scrape 
the snow from the prairies,and eat the 
dried grass witha relish. Major East- 
man says ‘that domestic cattle in Montana 
also run wild, and live through the winter 
unprotected and uncared for, and in the 
spring are found in comparatively good 
condition, 


The theory of those most familiar with 
the subject is that the buffalo and the In- 
dian will perish together. Though the 
Indian is in constant pursuit of this noble 
game,the baffalo never avoids his savage 
persecutor. On the contrary, the Indian 
willestablish his camping ground and then 
actually drive the buffalo to within ashort 
distance of his wigwam before he kills 
him, thus avoiding any extended traus- 
portation of the raw hides to the place 
where they are dressed by the squaws, 
Now, on the other hand, the buffalo, like 
the Indian, seems to have an instinctive 
aversion to the white man, and when the 
emigrant wagon and the railroad car 
shall people the West and Northwest,the 
buffalo will seek new and more inacces- 
sible fields; and finally, when he is sur- 
rounded on all sides, he will lie down and 
die, and we'll have no more buffalo robes. 
Men now living will remember when the 
Pacific slope was one vast buffalo range, 
while to-day there is scarcely a buffalo to 
be seen west of the Rocky Mountains, 
But it is admitted that it may bea long 
while before the last buffalo shall pass 
in his robe, fora vast range of country 
spreads out between the Missouri river 
and the Saskatchewan, which isa natur- 
al feeding ground for the buffalo, and 
there is no perceptable diminution of the 
prodigious herd that roams over this 
space, There are collected annually at 
Fort Benton alone about 120,000 robes, 
nearly all of which are taken from the 
great Northern herd, and yet the Indians 
and traders tind no greater diffculty now 
in getting them from their original own- 





! 
ers than ,they did years ago.—St, Paul 


Pioncer Press. 





BUINING MIRRORS, 

The history of burning mirrorsof brass 
is known. At Rome the sacred fire was 
lighted with apparatus of this kind, and 
Archimedes fired the ships which were 
blockading Syracuse by concentrating ap- 
onthem the sun’s rays by means of a 
large reflector. Buffon repeatedsuccess- 
fully the experiment of Archimedes, 
With a mirror of very slight curvature, 
consisting of a number of pieces of look- 
ing-glass, he set fire, at some distance. 
tofir and beech planks, melted tin and 
silver, and brought iron toared heat» 
Saussere later accumulated, by means of 
superimposed enclosures of glass, the 
sun’s heat up to a temperature exceed- 
ing that of boiling water, aud Sir John 
Herschel repeated these experiments at 
the Cape of Good Hope at various times 
between 1834 and 1838. At the same 
period the French physicist Pouillet was 
engaged at Paris in measuring the calor- 
ific intensity of solar radiation, arriving 
atthe conclusion that the heat emitted 
from the sun and poured down upon the 
earth in one year would suffice to melt a 
sheet of ice thirty metres thick and en- 
veloping the entire globe. — Popular 
Science Monthly. 





JEFLERSON AS A FIDDLER 





Thomas Jefferson used to solace him- 
self,amidst the arduous labors of the legal 
profession and the cares of state, with 
the violin, on which he was an excellent 
performer. At one period of his life, 
when he was a member of the Continental 
Congress, and at the same time the fore- 
most lawyer and statesman of his own 
State, he used to practice three hours a 
day on his favorite instrument, under the 
tutelage of the famous Italian violinist, 
Alberti. This with the laying-out of his 
grounds at Monticello,in which he took 
such fond pride, constituted his only re- 
laxation from the weighty duties and re- 
sponsibilities which his admiring and 
trusting countrymen so persevered in be- 
stowing uponhim. Far into the night the 
mellow tones of his beloved violin floated 
out from the heights of Monticello, or 
from the “* Apollo” tavern,where he and 
Patrick Henry andafew choice compan. 
ions used to meet for social cheer and af- 
fectionate fellowship; and the spirits of 
each and all were enlightened, soothed 
and elevated by the sweet, pure charms 
of music. There is something rather 
amusing, yet at the same time inexpres- 
sibly pleasing, in the thought of the 
author of the sublime ‘‘ Declaration of 
Independence”’ wooing rest and refresh- 
ment from so common an instrument as 
the fiddle; but if the statesmen of our 
day could fiddle themselves into any such 
lofty civic virtuesas characterized Jetfer- 
sonand many of his compeers,the people 
of these United States might hold their 
heads higher with pride of country in 
oF “ae than, we for they, areable now 
o 





An old woman in California refused to 
allow arailroad corporation to lay rails 
throngh her property. The track layers 
took advantage of Sunday—a day on 
whitch shecould not appeal to the courts— 
and put down the rails. She was out- 
witted, but not defeated. When the 
locomotive came along over the branch 
line she took upa position on the track 
and would not stir. The locomotive back- 
ed and left her at her post. 





The mails continue to bring news of 
terrible atrocities in Bulgaria by the 
Turks. At one place 3,000 people were 
killed, children of both sexes were carri- 
ed about the streets on bayonets, and 
people were burned alive. At another 
place 1,000 persons who offered no resis- 
tance were killed, and a bag full of hu- 
man heads was opened inthe streets be. 
fore the house of the Italian Consul, and 
eaten by the dogs. 





GRACE DARLING’S HEROIS™. 

Grace Darling, the daughter of the 
keeper of one of the lighthouses upoa 
the Fern Islands,a perilous cluster of 
rocks off Saint Abbie’s head, was awaken‘ 
ed towards the morning of the sixth of 
September, 1838, by shrieks of distress, 
and when dawn came, perceived the re- 
mains of a wreck upon Longstone Island, 
the outermost of the group. 

Grace awoke her father and urged him 
tolaunch his boat and goto the rescue 
of any one who might still be alive in the 
stranded vessel, but the tide was rising- 
wind and sea were wild, and the old man 
hung back. Grace, however, was sure 
that she discerned a movement on the 
wreck, as though living beings were still 
there, and seizing an oar, placed herself 
inthe boat, which she was well able to 
manage. Her father could not let her go 
alone, andthey rowed off together ina 
tremendous sea, encouraged by perceiv- 
ing that nine persons were still clinging 
to the forepart of the ship. The father 
after many vain attemps, succeeded in 
landing on the rock, and making his way 
to the wreck, while Grace rowed off and 
onamong the breakers, dexterously guid_ 
ing her little boat, which but for her ex- 
cellent management would have been 
dashed to pieces against the rocks. 

One by one, with the utmost care and 
skill, the nine survivors were placed in 
the boat and carried to the lighthouse, 
where Grace lodged, fedand nursed them 
for two whole days, before the storm 
abated enough for commanication with 
the mainland. Oneof them wasa lady 
whose two children of eleven and eight 
years old had actually been buffeted to 
death by the waves while sbe held them 
in herarms,and who was so much injured 
herself that it was long before she could 
leave her bed. 


The vessel was the Forfarshire, a large 
steamer plying between Hull and Dundee. 
Her boilers had been ont of order, their 
leakage had rendered the engines useless, 
and when the storm arose the ship was 
unmanageable without her steam, and 
was driven helplessly upon the Fern Is- 
lands. ‘The only boat had been lowered 
by eight of the sailors, who were pushing 
off in her, when one gentleman rushed 
apon the deck, seized a rope and swung 
himself in after them. These nine were 
picked up by asloop, and saved. Of the 
others,the whole number had either been 
drowned in their berths,or washed off 
the wreck, except four of the crew and 
five passengers, whom Grace Darling’s 
valor hadreseued. The entire number of 
the lost is not known,but more than forty 
had certainly got on board at Hull. 
Some sailors at Sunderland went out to 
the wreck during the storm atthe peril 
of their lives, but found only corpses to 
bring away. Grace’s noble conduct 
rang through England, and every testi- 
monial that could be offered was sent to 
her. We believe this brave girl soon af- 
ter died of decline.—Miss Yonge’s “Book 
of Golden Deeds.” 





Mr. Scroggins—‘‘Well, Betsey, and 
how be you this day?” Mrs. Jones— 
“Bad, Martha, very, very, bad; I’m a 
oin’, Martha—a goin’ to the other iand !” 
Irs. $.—Well, tsey, if it’s true, and 
yer must go, you'll see my *Enery up 
theer; tell him I keeps a m le, and t 
childer is well, and—” Mrs. - (peevish- 
ly)—‘‘Nay, nay, Martha, yer can’t xe- 
pect as 1 can go a-wandering aboot the 
clouds a-looking for your ‘Enery wi’ my 
bad leg!” 





A colored orator at a recent cam 
meeting declared that he never woul 
sell his birthright for a nest of part- 
ridges. 


John Kitten, of Mlinois, claims to be 108 
years old. If that Kitten is ever to be 
recognized as a cat, it is about time that 
he was at it.—Lowisville Cowrier-Jour- 
nae. 


A Colorado paper says—“The Canon 
City girls don't take kindly to croquet. 


They say it_ isn’t high-toned enough 
ne See. Leap-frog is their best 
U0 


| 
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FEROCITY OF THE LEOPARD. 

Aninstance of the ferocity of the leo- 
pard occurred inthe case of the mission- 
ary Schmidt. This worthy man had gone 
out with a party of - Hottentots to another 
Moravian station to hunt some hyenas 
which had been very destructive to their 
flocks, and,in company with one of the 
men, entered a thicket in pursuit of a 
beast they had wounded. Instead of the 
hyena, however, the dogs started a leop- 
ard, which instantly sprang on the Hot- 
tentot and bore himtothe ground. Mr. 
Schmidt instantly ran forward to the aid 
of the man, with his gun cocked ; but be- 
fore he could getan opportunity of firing 
the animal left the Hottentot and flew 
with fury at himself, In the scuffle he 
dropped the gun, but luckily fell above 
the leopard with his knee on its stomach, 
The animal seized him by the left arm 
with its jaws, and kept striking him with 
its paws and tearing his clothes in tatters 
from his breast. Schmidt,however,being 
a@ powerful man, succeeded, after receiv- 
ing another severe bite or two, in seizing 
the leopard by the throat with his right 
hand, and held it down,in spite of its des- 
parate struggles, for a few minutes, and 
until his strength was on the point of 
giving way, when a Hottentot on the 
outside of the jungle,who heard his cries, 
came to the rescue,and shot the ferocious 
beast through the heart,so that its death 
was instantaneous. Had any life been 
left, its dying struggles might have prov- 
ed fatal to Mr. Schmidt. Asit was, he 
was so terribly lacerated that for several 
weeks his life was in in the greatest 
danger. The Hottentot who was first at- 
tacked was less severely wounded, but 
his face wasso much torn by the enemy’s 
talons that his eyes were filled with 
blood, and he was unable to render any 
aid to the missionary who had so gener- 
ously come to his aid.—Notes of Travel 
in South Africa, by C. Anusrsson 





The bank of England covers five acres 
of ground, and employs nine hundred 
clerks, There are no windows on the 
street. Lightis admitted through open 
courts; no mob could take the bank, 
therefore, without cannons to batter the 
immense walls, The clockin the center 
of the bank has fifty dials attached to it. 
Large cisterns are sunk in the court, and 
engines in perfect order,are always ready 
in case of fire. The bank was incorpora- 
tedin 1694. Capital ninety million dol- 
lars. 





A CentrirucaL Firter.—A new cen- 
trifugal filter has been devised by MM. 
Autier and Allaire, of Belgium. The 
construction is based on the principle 
that, ifa cylinder be rapidly revolved in 
a liquid in which solid particles are sus- 
pended, the liquid will be drawn into 
like rotation, and will revolve witha ve- 
locity greatest next the surface of the 
cylinder, and less as the distance from 
the latter is increased. The solid parti- 
eles of the fluid will thus be thrown 
away from the immediate proximity of 
of the cylinder, leaving the liquid there 


in apure condition, when, by suitable 
pipes from that portion, it may be 
drawn off. It is, therefore, a filter with- 


out filtering material, a fact of consider- 
able importance in industries like paper 
and sugar making, which require the 
filtration of large amounts of liquid. 
filtering surface, moreover, never 
being in contact with the impurities, no 
opportunity is offered for the discharge 
orifice of the pure liquid to become 
choked orfoul. The degree of filtra- 
tion depends, of course, upon the length 
of time the liquid iskept in rotation, and 
this is easily governed by lessening, 4s 
desired, the escape of the contents of 
the apparatus at the orifices. 








A Reading man has written an essay 
on “bustles.” And some bustles project 
sufficiently to enablea man to write an 
essay on ’em very easily.—Norristows 
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SPEEDY CONVERSIONS TO CHREIS- 
TIANITY. 


The ancient supernatura) fears which 
one would suppose to last longest are all 
gone. A Polynesian that minute con- 
verted will chop up an idol, or cut down 
a@ sacred grove, or bid outrageous defi- 
ance toa visible and as it were, a demon- 
strable hell, in the shape ofa lake of 
voleanic fire, without an apparent twinge 
of fear. The Karens become in an hour 
in their relation to the Powers of the 
Air, altered beings, andthe Coles defy 
their old deities with a serenity that 
modern skeptics have never displayed. 
Ascene of this kind, of almost unequaled 
picturesqueness and even grandeur, has 
just occurred in Fiji, and as it happens, 
is described by the Governor, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, in a private letter to a friend. 
Sir Arthur Gordonis perhaps the most 
noteworthy man now in the Colonial Ser- 
vice—a man, we fear, of domineering 
temper, who accumulates dislikes on 
himself as othermen accumulate money 
but for all that a God-fearing, just, and 
able man, who thinks the poor and weak 
ought to have justice, and will sacrifice 
not only his time but his comfort in the 
effort to insure that they do have it. 
His testimony is beyond all doubt, even 
if it were not backed, asin this instauce 
it is, by independent evidence, and he 
relates this extraordinary story: “I 
wish Icould give you some idea of the 
intense picturesqueness and curious 
events of this last month. One I must 
tell you. The Christian army was en- 
camped round Bukatia, a very strong 
place, a vast mass of rock rising some- 
what like the Acrocorinthus, above the 
river and the plain. This town has 
never been taken, and was regarded as 
impregnable by the cannibals. The ora- 
cles of their gods are shouted aloud by 
the priests speaking as in the gods 
name, and this night an oracle was de- 
clared. The moon shone on the white 
river-mists, and threw the great black 
shadow of the rock far over the plain. 
Out of the stillness, from the very top 
of the rock, rang out the hoarse cry of 
the priest, audible nearly a mile off, ‘Fire 
is unknown to my house in Bukatia.’ 
With one accord the whole beleaguering 
host shouted out in slow and measured 
tones the reply, ‘Wait till to-morrow!’ 
Andthe next day Bukatia was taken and 
the devil-temple burned.” Another nar- 
rator mentions the spontaneousness of 
the reply, its defiant tone, and, rolling 
as it did from the lips of 1,400 
men, suddenly moved to the same tri- 
umphantly defiant ejaculation, its 
marvelously startling effect. No de- 
scription we have ever read in history 
or in fiction has more about it of dramatic 
grandeur— the grandeur of intense sur- 
prise—and none excites a deeper sense 
of bewilderment. Here were 1,400 crim- 
inal savages converted, as it were, but 
yesterday, all born pagans,trained canni- 
bals, habitual murderers—there is no 
story in Dante more horrible than Jack- 
son’s history of his life in Fiji—and they, 
under circumstances that might have 
moved old Christians to awe-struck emo- 
tion, hurlinto the airat night and with 
a bloody battle before them, open de- 
fiances tothe gods whom they had been 
bred since childhood to adore,—Zhe 
Spectator. 





Horace Greeley used to tell this story: 
He once sent a claim for collection to a 
Western Lawyer and, regarding it as 
rather a desperate claim, told the attor- 
ney if he collected it he might reserve 
half the amount fora fee. due time 
Mr. Greeley received the following la- 
conic epistle: “Dear Sir: I have succeed- 
ed in aways | my half of that claim. 
The balance is hopeless.” 


Whata 


oetical way the ancients had, 
says the 


awkington Burleye, of putting 
things. We read in their pages that 
“Lycurgus, King of the dones in 
Thrace, refused to worship Bacchus, in 
consequence of which the god visited, 
him with madness.” Now, in our day, 
the atfair would read:--- ‘‘Lycurgus, King, 
ete., refused to drink any more whiskey, 
and, in consequence, the delirium 
tremens.” 





BULGARIAN CRUELTITS, 

The London Daily News correspond- 
ent, who has been to the seat of the 
Bulgarian atrocities, writes as follows:— 
Itis only in the recital of the details 
accompanying the butchery that the 
mind can grasp and understand the fear- 
ful atrocity of the business. The Greek 
consul, who is not friendly to the Bual- 
garians, tells me of 12,000 wretched 
women and children marched into Tartar 
Bazardjik, nearly all of whom suffered 
the vilest outrages. He tells me of Bul- 
garian fathers who killed their wives and 
children in order to put them out of 
reach of the ferocity of the Bashi-Ba- 
zouks. ‘The German officials tell me of 
the bodies of men cut up and flung 
to the dogs in villages near their own 
railway stations; of little children of 
both sexes maltreated and brutalized un- 
til they died; of a priest, whose wife and 
children were outraged and slaughtered 
before his eyes, and who was then put to 
death, after the most fearful torture, the 
details of which are too abominable to 
be retold. Ihavethe story of a young 
and beautiful girl, who, having found 
means to obtain the rudiments of an 
education, opened a school inher native 
village, and tried to do something for 
the education of the poor people about 
her, who is now lying in prison here, 
sick and broken-hearted, whose story 
is too sad for recital. The French con- 
sul tells me of Bashi-Bazouks relating to 
circles of admiring visitors how they cut 
off the heads of little children, and how 
dismembered trunks would leap and roll 
about like those of chickens; andI shut 
my ears and say ‘This is enough; I do 
not want to hear any more;I do not 
care to investigate any further.” And 
this is Europe! These horrible crimes 
inflicted on aChristian people—a people 
of progress—by aset of barbarians, who, 
saving in weapons of war, stay as they 
were three hundred years ago! Eng- 
land, politically, looks calmly on—Eng- 
land, who weeps so for the sufferings of 
her frogs that she passes a Vivisection 
Bill. Well, if England has no more hu- 
manity to spare, it is to be hoped that 
Europe has; and that Russia or Austria 
will take steps to drive a power out of 
Christian Europe whose presence there is 
notonly marked with blood,but with hor- 
rors such as the vilest nations of old 
could not have excel!-:i.--Once a Week. 
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Forrows CHANNELLED IN Stonk BY THE 
Growina Roots oF TrEFs,—The Complus 
Rendus, referring to some specimens of 
white marble exhibited at Paris, in which 
were furrows channelled in the stone by 
the action of the carbonicacid exhaled by 
the growing roots of the adiacent trees, 
reports a similar case at Orsay, in a still 
more resisting material, namely, close- 
grained silicious sondstone. Here, it ap- 
pears, the roots of s«me elm trees were 
found to have made their way into the 
rock by decomposing. the very small por- 
tion of caleareous matter cementing to- 
gether the silicious particles; an entrance 
thus effected, they seem to have acted 
in part chemically, |v dissolving the ce- 
ment, and in part mechanically, by for- 
eing the grains of sandstone apart. In 
this respect the fibrils were, apparently, 
much more active than the larger roots. 
Eventually they died off for lack of 
nourishment, and the greater part of 
their remains disappeared, leaving only 
tubular moulds, varying in length from 
three one-hundredths to three-tenths of 
an inch, with sides bearing the exact 
imprint of the roots. These were ren- 
dered more conspicnons by the yellowish 
stainsdue to the subsequent infiltration 
of surface water impregnated with 
iron. 





Burlington Hawkeye:—Kangaroo skin 
has now become an important article of 
commerce, being largely used in the 
manufacture of boots. he only trouble 
with kangaroo boots is that when a man 
wears a pair he has to tie a paving stone 
totheend of his back to keep his bal- 
ance when he jumps. 





MAS SACRES IN THE SOUTH SEAS, 

On July 4th, the schooner Dancing 
Wave arrived at Sydney from the Solo. 
mon Group, under charge of the mate of 
the bark Sydney, with the news of a 
massacre which had been perpetrated by 
the South Sea natives, Captain Harrison 
and all hands, excepting one on board the 
Dancing Wave, having been murdered, 
The following are the particulars of the 
outrage:— On April 22d Jast, the 
Dancing Wave called at Florida Island 
to obtain native labor for Somerset. A 
number of natives were engaged and 
brought on board, and there were alsoa 
number of others who had received toma. 
hawks and other articles from the Cap- 
tain in barter. Without warning, the 
natives rose upon the crew, attacking 
them with tomahawks. Captain Har- 
rison was almost instautly killed, together 
with some of his crew, while the chie¢ 
officer and steward, after being wounded, 
reached the cabin, where they shot them- 
selves, A seaman named Broad (or 
Board) jumped overboard and got to 
Savau, {forty miles off, in a boat, when 
the vessel was recovered by the crew of 
the bark Sydney, andit was then found 
that the natives had plundered her. It 
is stated that the natives took two heads 
and one body ashore. Broad, before es- 
eaping, shot several of his assailants, and 
several natives from another island en- 
gaged on board were also killed. Subse- 
quent to the receipt of this intelligence, 
Commodore Hoskins received a communi- 
cation from Consul Layard, at Noumea, 
dated June 17th, to the effect that he had 
just heard from Captain Lind, owner of 
the Lawra Lind, that he fell in with the 
Rev. Mr. Inglisin the missionary vessel 
Dayspring, who reported that an English 
vessel called the May Queen or Mary 
Quinn, a labor vessel from Queensland: 
had run ashore at ‘Tanna, at a place call_ 
ed Vagoos, that the crew fired at the 
natives, who attacked them in return, 
burned the vessel, and then killed and 
ate the crew. 


Se 





Dore has never married, but he has had 
his dream. In youth he loved a beatitul 
woman, who rejected him because of les 
convenances. She became the wife of a 
South American who brutally maltreated 
her, and is now serving aterm of eight 
years in prision for attempting to kill 
her. The artist having dreamed his 
drvam collected his senses, attended to 
his business, grew rich and cynical, and 
now rejoices that his youthful attach- 
ment had no more serious consequences 
for him. 

————— ee 

TrLescopic IMAGES IN THE CamEra.—It 
isa familiar fact to photographers that 
telescopic images may very easily be 
produced in the camera by the simple 
expedient of mounting a small camera 
upon the eye piece end of the telescope, 
the degree of amplification depending 
upon the distance between the eye- 
piece and the sensitive plate; though, as 
might be anticipated, the amount of an- 
gle included is exceedingly small, the 
object glass of a telescope being correct- 
ed only for axial rays—and, indeed, ow- 
ing to the tube, the transmission of an 
oblique ray would be quite impossible. 
It nay not be generally known, however, 
that, by meansof an opera glass used as 
acamera objective, a greatly enlarged 
image of any view to which it is present- 
ed may be obtained. Owing to the short- 
ness of the tnbe, and to the optical princi- 
plesinvolved in the formation of a large 
image by means of an objective when 
used in conjunction witha concave eye- 
piece, this form offers advantages, in the 
production of a directly magnified im- 
age, not possessed by the ordinary tele- 
scope. 





A gymnast with Barnum’s cireus per- 
forms the marvelous feat of turning @ 
double somersault through his board 
bill whenever it is presented to him,—N. 
Y. Dispatch. 



































































































ITEMS OF INTERES. 


The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indiang 
will not allow negro children to attend 
their schools, 





A Kentuckian whipped his wife because 
she attended her sister's funeral without 
his permission. 


A philosopher in Paris has learned that 
people who have extraordinary long first 
joints on their thumbs are born with 
homicidal instincts. 


Cotton pickers in Georgia are now paid 
forty cents per hundred, without rations; 
in Mississippi and Arkansas, sixty cents, 
or fifty cents and rations. 


Three Arabs, bearing the Cayenne offic- 
ial’s criminal brand in their foreheads, 
arrived at Boston the other day, and 
were immediately reshipped to Africa 
by the Boston authorities. 


The Rev. Flavel Cook, who prosecuted 
Mr. Jenkins in a British ecclesiastical 
court for disbelief in the devil, has 
profited financially by the notoriety that 
the case gave him. He has received $30,- 
000 in gifts. 


Asbury Mack of Versailles, Ky., had 
habitually whipped his wife during many 
years, usually with a club. At last he 
grew careless, and inone of the chas- 
tisements dropped the weapon, where- 
upon the wife picked it up and killed 
him with it, 

The Dutch have a white elephant on 
their hands in the shape of a turret ship 
of great power which they have just 
completed, but cannot get down to the 
sea. She has been built at Amsterdam, 
andthe North Holland Canal is not dee, 


enough to float her. 


The individual who was _ accidentally 
injured by the discharge of his duty is 
still very low. 

“You've heard Brown's married again?” 
“No. Has he? Stupid ass! He didn't 


deserve to lose his first wife!” 


Father Prout wrote the ever-famous 
“Bells of Shandon” on the wall beside his 
bed in the Irish College at Rome, 
Though the author afterward fell into 
disgrace with the authorities of the col- 
lege, they have never permitted the 
erasure of the original penciling. 


A London woman with a babe in her 
arms provoked her husband so much 
that he shied a knifeat her. It killed 
the baby, entering twoinches deep into 
the head. The jury acquitted the father 
by rendering a verdict of ‘‘Accidental 
death,” and severely reprimanded the 
mother for having aggravated her hus- 
band. 


“AndI further agree that I will resign 
my position and withdraw from said 
schools whenever requested by said 
Board of Education or the Superintend- 
ent of said schools, and will ask for no 
reason why such request was -made,” 
Such an agreement is signed by every 
teacher in the public schools of Cairo, 
Ill., the idea being to help discipline, 


An eminent English physician points 
out in the London Times that scurvy 
still prevails in the British mercantile 
navy, although lime juice is abundantly 
used, while American vessels are com- 
paratively free from it. Potatoes, ac- 
cording to the above authority, are a 
specific against scurvy, and he strongly 
urges the carrying of preserved potatoes 
on all long voyages. 


A St. Louis Methodist clergyman is 
“grieved to see at the sacramental service 
so many young ministers whose, faces 
were 80 completely covered with hair 
that their mouths were invisible while 
drinking the sacramental wine.” He 
congratulates himself “on the privilege 
of being at the first table beforeso many 
thrust the hair on their upper lip intothe 
‘consecrated cup.’”? He is getting signa- 
tures toa petition asking hiy conference 





to forbid mustaches. 
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troops will be drawn up. Lord Lytton will make his grandjentirely stopped by the continuous rainfall. In Ireland the 
entry into the camp at Christmas, and visits of ceremony, races weather has been better and the cereal harvest is now! fairly 
games and entertainments of all sorts will occupy the week tilljover. As ithas been impossible to thresh freely of late the 
New Year’s Day, when the Queen is to be formally proclaimed supplies of wheat at the principal markets have again been light 
Empress of India. The occasion wil! not be without deep|and the bulk in a damp and inferior condition. Such qualities 





significance. The new title has been cordially welcomed by the} only have been saleable at a decline of a shilling per quarter. 
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native Press, who hail it asa proof of the Sovereign's interest}Even then the trade has been slack. The week's imports of 
in her Indian dominions, “The rumor,’ says a leading Indian} foreign wheat into London have again been light. It is notice- 











journal, “has gone through the bazaars of crowded cities,jable that there were no arrivals from the United States or 








SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


through quiet country hamlets, through the durbars of tributa'y]Canada. The imports for the first five weeks of the cereal 










































































returni’ g Affghan traders to their wild mountain homes, and by 
hardy Ladakh packmen to Bokhara and Samarcand, where con- 
verge the commerce and intrigues of Central Asia The tale 
grows distorted, and perhaps magnified as it passes from mouth 
to month, but yet leaves by its very vagueness in the mind of 
every hearer a dim sense that he is being brought into closer 
union with a far distant Sovereign, of whose power and benefi- 
cence ke has so often heard.”’ It is, in so far as it will tend to 
embody this at present indistinct feeling that the ceremony of 
the “Cloth of Gold” at Delhi will bear a deep significance, 
while it will also be a formal recognition of the fact that the 
British rule in India, more especially since the assumption by 
the Crown of the direct control of the territories in the East, 
has brought those dominions within the pale of European civi- 
lization, wi'h all its attendant advantages of peace. security to 
life avd property, and even-handed jastice between man and 
man; in this point of view, apart from the mere outward show 


OUR PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1876. 
of pageantry so dear to the Oriental mind, the ceremony of the 
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AMERICAN, order of their preceedence. The title by which they style the 
Hanren’s Monraiy Macaziyg, Illustrated. Queen among themselves is ‘ Zilla-Subanahu,” the ‘* Shadow of 
Laprincorr’s ‘“* a ~ ” , f the 
8 s pes a ns God on Earth,” The highest self-chosen title of one o 
Tue St. Nicuoras, rs " greatest of them is ‘“ Dowlat-i-Engleesee,” the ‘Elect Son of 


for Girls and Boys. the English.” 
Tue A 


i. “ Another new Iron Clad bas been added to England’s fleet. 

Tus Garary Within the next few days the Valorous, 6, paddle-wheel frigate 

4 Or avy other Monthly or Weekly, published at Four Dollars) Q, tain Jones, will convoy from Pembroke to Port:mouth the 
er annum. 








("A few complete sets of Taz Atsrion for the 
years, 1874 and 1875, (containing William Harrison 
Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- 
ler” and “The Good Old Times of Merrie England,” 
together with a choice selection of interesting informa- 
tion), can be had on application at the office, price Five 
Dottars (postage paid), each. 


Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Eastern Question is sapproavhing a termination, as the 
Great Powers, disgusted at the cruelties and barbarities perpe- 
trated on both sides, have determined to compel Turkey to 
agree to an armistace of six months. 

A despatch to Reuter, dated Constantinople, October 10tb, 
evening, says:— 

“At the sitting of the Extraordinary Council to-day it was 
decided that Turkey should grant an armistice for six m nths - 
viz., until the end of March 1877. ‘This decision and its con- 
ditions will be communicated to the European Powers to- 
morrow.” 

The Porte is now prepared to carry out the promised reforms. 
It remains to be seen what Servia will say to the unexpectedly 


Dreadnough’, 4, double screw iron amor-plated turret-ship, With 
the exception of the Inflexible, which is far from being com- 
pleted, the Dreadnought is the most powerful iron clad in the 
world. She was first designed and ordered to be built at Pem- 
broke, in 1869, her name being originally the Fury, which was 
afterwards changed to the present one she beare. Her actual 
displacement when ready for sca is 10,£86 tons, which is 1,700 
more than the Thunderer. Messrs. Humphrey and Tennant, 
who conrtructed the eng of the Thunderer, are also the ma- 
kers of those on board the Dreadnought. They are of great 
power, and work up to 8,000 horse-power, the cost being ap- 
wards of £1(7,000, Her armament will consist of four )2}in. 
38 ton guns, to be mounted in two turrets, and throwing *, 20 1b. 
weight of metal, and to add to her offensive power, she is armed 
with a ram. Nearly 3,00 tons of armor plate are used in u.ak- 
ing the various vital parts of the ship impervious of shot. The 
plating on her sides varies from |0in. to J4in. in thickness, that 
oo her turrets is 14in, and on her decks 2in. to 3in. The teak 
backing is /8in. thick, with an inner skin of armor of Ijin. 
plates. The greater part of the armor plate is placed abuut the 
centre of the ship, and the water line is protected throuought 
the whole length, and fur five to six feet below. She will ex- 
ceed the Inflexible in her draught of water, as she draws 26 
feet forward and 27 feet aft. ‘Ihe expenditure upon her hall is 
£401 395, and she bas to undergo several trial trips at Ports- 
long armistice; but Minister Ristice says, according to a Reuter| mouth before she is ready for sea. Altogether this vessel will 
telegram from Belgrade, that the Servian government had for cont nearly three-quarters of a million pounds sterling. 
some time desired an armistice for a month or longer, and @ The Sheffield Manoufactnrers are claiming protective duties 
would doubtless accept one. against American cutlery. The Sheffield ‘Telegraph” of Octo- 
« pe Ragu October | ber 7th, publishes the following. ‘‘ In consequence of the injury 
A rege guerilla rohenge mone +, | to it trade by America’s heavy protective duties represeu- 
joe Sones Pun why a ery et or tations have been made to Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for the 
ported that the Montenegrins are gaining the advantage.” Colonies, suggesting that heavy import duties be imposed in re- 


taliation on American produce both in England and her Colo- 
A Reuter telegram from Paris, of October 1lth, says: ‘‘The| nies, To thesefr tations Lord Carnarvonfreplied on Friday 


news that the Porte has already accepted an armistice is con- | that, as will be seen on reflectioo, the Froposal is not one which 
sidcred premature.” Her Majesty's Government could entertain.” 

Special telegrams to nearly all the London papers, however,| Labor troubles are increasing in England. The ‘* Manchester 
speak hopefully of a speedy conclusion of an armistice, for| Courier" of October 10th referring to the dispute between the 
which all the Powers are represented as continuing to work in| Plackburn cotton operatives and the masters, regarding the de- 


unison. cision of the former to be no longer bound by the arrangement 

The “Times” of October 11th,jeays: “If it be trae that an/nitherto regulating their wages, and the notices posted by the 
armistice has been granted, there is still good hope for peace,| latter stating that they hold themselves at liberty to close the 
and Tarkey bas placed herself right. Should refuse the/ spinning department of their mills without warning, says: “ The 
armistice, she would forfeit all claim to consideration. |f this| dispute affects the whole north and northeast of Lancashire. It 
armistice is concluded. there will be sufficient time for patient | something is not done to allay the discontent, it is believed that 
and thorough consideration, and time is of incalculable value;|a great majority of the mills will be closed ” 


for war, and war on a gigantic scale, will certainly follow unless Seats ippi 
some echeme for good government in the provinces of Tark The annual statement of the Navigation and Sbipping of the 


is guaranteed. ®Y| United Kingdom for 1875, compiled Ly the Registrar-general of 
Mr. Gladstone has written a letter severely attacking the Shipping and Seamen, under the direction of the Board of Trade, 


- - has been hublished. Part II. contai s the continuation of the 
English government for what he calls persisting in a policy con-| > .neral tables, and Part IlI.the comparative figures for tie 12 
demned by the nation and not supported by Parliament. He|months. In England 241 iron sailing and steam vessels were 


expresses the conviction that making Bosnia, Herzegovina and | built, with a tonnage of 183 420, in the period csvered for the re- 
Bulgaria independent of the Ottoman will would end the con-| terns; 371 wooden vessels, with a tonnage of 34,611; and five 

‘ cow posite vessels with a tonnage of 2,115. The total number 
troversy; but he declares he has exhausted all hope that the/ of yeasels built in England during the year was 617, and the 
government will see the true merits of the case. estimated tonnage 220,036. In Scotland the figures were 285 
On the Ist of January next the Queen will be proclaimed at 


vessels and a total tonnage = 46,247; and - Ireland 21 veasels 
er were built, the tonnage of which was i4, 6%. Particulars are 
Delhi, Empress of India with an nm ne worthy of the importance given of the trade of each country, the vessels of each nation 
of the occasion. Stately processions, imposing spe tacles and | entered and cleared, the vessels registered under the Merchant 
gorgeous pageantry will lend splendor to a scene which bids | Shipping acts, and those r. gistered under the Sea Fisheries act 
fair to eclipse any ceremonial display of moderh if rut ancient, | Of 1868, together with other -tatistics and information of great 
times. In addition to the distinguished array of high European value “ the shipping and mercantile world. 7” =r 
fanctionaries who will be present, Lord Lytton has announced The London Mark Lane Express of Cateher Oth, i Me ve- 
his intention to invite ‘those princes, chiefsand nobles in whose | View of the British corn trade during the past week, says: ‘ The 
persons the antiquity of the past is associated with the prosper-|amount of moisture in the North bas again been «xcessive; 
ity of the present and who so worthily contributed to the splen- ting quently 

dor and stability of this great empire.” Round the Viceroy’s 
throne will be grouped a series of daises representing the 




















states, aud the halls of Rajput nobles. It has been carried by} year were 3,631,842 owt., against 7,840,733 cwt. for the corre- 


spondmg [period last year. These facts enforce the opinion 
that unless America and Russia ship much more freely than of 
late prices must rise farther in order to attract the necessary 
supplies from abroad. The more serious aspect of the Eastern 
question for some days has, perhaps, somewhat influenced 
buyers. Russia’s going to war would doubtless cause consider- 
able excitement in the grain trade, as short shipments of red 
wheat from America and elsewhere render the Russian supply 
for the time being our main reliance. The local trade is almost 
un sbanged. buyers and sellers alike awaiting political events. 
There were very limited arrivals of floating cargoes at all the 
ports of call during the past week. Red wheats have conse- 
quently firmly maintained prices. White advanced about a 
shilling per quarter. Maize, with continued large shipments 
from America, ruled quiet and unchanged.” 


The English Eighty-One-Ton Gun. 


A Sivewrern-Hunprep Pounp SHor Huriep Seven Mres.— 
The ‘‘Tondon Daily News” of September 28th has the following: 
“Guns, great and small, are fired every day over the sands from 
this solitary and remote corner of Essex and the inhabitants of 
its little town and garrison are so accustomed to loud and sud- 
den noises as scarcely to notice sounds which would torture the 
untrained ear; but to-day has been a day of dread and its popu- 
lation, to the last man, woman and child, has been all day ina 
state of nervous excitement and apprehension as to the possi- 
bilities attending the discharge of such an unwonted monster as 
the 81-ton gun, with its 870 pounds of powder and its three- 
quarters of a ton shot. There was really some ground for this 
alarm, because the gun does not stand with the rest of the 
guns at this school of gunnery, but is placed on the beach close 
to the barracks and its contiguous thoroughfares, and barely 
fifty yards in front of a rather extensive block of soldiers’ cot- 
tages; and no one could say what effect the concussion might 
have upon adjacent buildings, while some of the more timid 
began to speculate even on the contingenvy of the gun bursting 
and scattering its fragments like hail upon the devoted colony. 
The breaking of windows and crockery had been a foregone 
conclusion, and yesterday a Sergeant’s party went round pro- 
claiming, with the sound of the trumpet at the street corners, 
that from 10 o’clock till 5 to-day. to-morrow and Friday, people 
who were wise would leave thvir windows and doors open as 
some sort of precaution against the expected disturbance of the 
atmospere by violent explosions. The inhabitants were given 
to understand likewise that if, notwithstanding their caution 
and care, damage should be done it would be made good out of 
the public funds, but these warnings and promises did not tend 
to allay the popular disquiet and apprehension. It certainly 
appeared as if all the inhabitants were out of doors; some of 
the shop-keepers, as an extra precaution, shut up their shops 
entirely. and everybody seemei to be drawn to the sp t where 
the terrible giant lay. There were not many strangers present, 
for Shoeburyness is far removed from populous places, and 
diticult of access, the nearest railway station being that at 
Soutbend, four or five miles distant. ‘The officials in attendance 
were those who have b en as oviated with the gun in its earlier 





The trials were to have begun at 10 o’clock but it was two 
hours later before the order was given to wake ready. The 
loading apparatus worked admirably under the control of about 
a dozen artillery men, and the time required to run the shot and 
cartridge down from the ine, and to ram both home down 
the muzzle of the gun was barely five minutes. The loading 
carriage and derrick were then drawn under the chase or barrel 
of the gun the fire buffers of the gun carriage having been 
removed in order to gain more space, the electric tube was 
inserted and the bugle sounced to prepare for action. The 
extremely cautious betook themselves to safe distances, every 
one gave the gun a wide berth, and most of the spectators 
out seaward, in the hope of catching sight of the wonder- 
tal projectile in its flight. The gun, through an alteration in 
the programme, was laid at an angle of seven degrees, by which 
the muzzle was to some extent elevated, and about 6,100 yards 
away a range party, consi ting of half a dozen gunners in a 
wagon and two mounted sergeauts in charge, were posted to 
keep observations, and signal by flags to the firing point. An 
Admiralty tug was said to be engaged in warning intruders 
from the dangerous ground, but she was not to be discerned 
jamong the many vessels which crowded the horizon, and con- 
tributed something of hazard to the day’s experiments. There 
was no target to aim at, but a straight range had been pegged 
out for about four miles, and the tramping of h bad 
made the path of the shot very legible for some distance. The 
bugie sounded the order to ‘Fire,’ an officer in the iustrament 
room toached a stad, the crash came, and then the 1 700-pound 
shot was clearly seen cleaving its way throngh the air to an 
altitade of apparently several hundred yards; then desce ding 
and divinishing until lost to view, until after what seemed 
4 long interval, it struck the earth, throwing up a volcano of 
mud and water, and, bounding on again, to fall and bury itself 
with another splash far beyond. It wasafterwaid reported that 
the shot made its first cont ct ata distance of 4 687 yards, and 
that the ricochet carried it about as far again. !he next con- 
sideration was the gan ard how bad the carriage withstood the 
unaccustomed strain consequent on the higher elevation. Both 
gun and carriage were in perfect condition, and then came a 
question as to what had been the consequnces of the atmos- 
pheric disturbance. An officer went round to take an inventory 
of the damages, and the soldiers’ wives came about him with 
dismal records of broken windows and shattered ceilings. Most 
of the cottages along the sea front had one or two broken panes 
of glass several had their rooms littered with plaster from the 
walls and ceilings, and one or two had their window-sashes 
blown completely out. but the most remarkable effects were 
manifested at a greater distance. The plate-glass window of 
Mr. Cause, gr cer, opposite Mr. Kirkwood’s canteen fully five 
hundred pards from the gun, was utterly destroyed, and the 
glass a quarter of an inch thick, scattered about the road. The 
b rraock gate was burst open and its lock broken, several sashes 
had vanished, and there were broken windows in every street. 





p very slowly. Such{cereals as}Each subsequent round added something to the damage, but + 

have been carried in in wn unsatisfactory condition are likely to|the greatest mischief was necessarily done at the first discharge. 
suffer turther detriment in stack. In the Midlands a consider-|Four other rounds were fired at the -ame elevation, namely 

various provinces of the country, and bebind these 16,000/ able quantity of beans is yet unsecured, carting having been ‘seven degrees, and each shot fell within a few feet of the same 
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i i themselves at once, and the 
po ne sect moa Ment cate the German Ocean. The 
gan was then depressed to an angle of only one degree, and ome 
two shots were sent skimming over the water, making ‘ducks} to overlook its inconveniences and its dangers. To be innocent 
and drakes’ several times betore they Goeggeees, By errno is to require perpetual protection and attendance, and to be 
poner gies me —— pa hg pa poony he ‘twist’ FA the} constantly exposed to the machinations of ill disposed people. 
projectile gave it a constant tendency to the nght, it seemed to} It is a question how far men really do admire innocence. The 
get unpleasantly near to some shadowy. looking songs dae man who ventures to flirt with an innocent girl does so, as he is 
hazy distance. it was a — pig ag . tok aware, at great personal risk. He never knows where she may 
cae ey — — take him in. He cannot tell when she is serious and when she 

The gun, carriage, and all the arrangements for the firing|is in fun; and if he finds any charm in the pursuit, it is that 
stood the test well,the only defect being a slight depressioD| which most men feel in a dangerous adventure. He cannot help 
in the recoil line after the fourth round; but this proved of no constantly fancying that she holds up a mask to disguise ber 


disadvantoge real feature, and expecting the mask to be withdrawn; and he 
Remepres For Sea-Sickness.—Preventive measures |is carried away, in spite of himself, from step,to step until he 
may be »#ll very well in short trips, but on a long voyage I do} cannot retreat. In fact, he cannot believe in the reality ot her 
net believe in suppressing sea-sickness. As I have already re | innocence till it has been removed, and the consequences of its 
marked, a good, downright outburst generally relieves that as are fr quently fatal to + re of —_ —.. It 
. : ar disposed to sen-|isin this way that men make foolish engagements, too often 
pr emma ant ee Or de means. I} with girls for whom they care but little; and life-long regret, 
consider narcotics chloral and chloroform, particularly out of coupled with domestic discord, conjugal indifference, and hun- 
place for that purpose. Ivstead of suppressing sickness th: y dreds of other attendant wo 8, may too often follow upon a 60. 
often have a direct nanseant effect, and at any rate, after their called ‘innocent flirtation.” The true country ivnocert isa 
effects on the brain are over, leave the sufferer in a state of} production probably peculiar to our nation and time. She does 
fon equeamishnoss, and altogether only protract the} not exist except in England and some parts of North America. 
pre age me. witieent than might have been a very short one. She has 1 ot existed even here until lately. Public sights, 
Starting, on the one hand, from that theory of sea- sickness | modes of speech, habits of thoughi, would have made her im 
— ding ‘on whieh tina n is, and on the other, | possible a hundred years ago; for even Clarissa Harlowe was 
remembering the fact that nitrate of awyl his a most remark-| Dot innocent according to the modern pattern. She may often 
able action on the blood-vessels of the head and braip, antago-|be, and sometimes doubtless is, absolutely pure in mind and 
nistic to that spasmodic contraction the supposed cause of sen- idea. She knows no evil and thinks none. She is given to 
sickness, I thought that it might, not to say must, prove an blushiug, not so much at what is naughty, for that conveys no 
excellent remedy for sea-sickneas; I consequently took a good idea to her mind, as at anything like personal or direct reference 
stock with me. But it signally failed. Generally its 1 balation to herself, her looks, her accent, her gait, her dress, or her 
was immediately followed by vomiting; but without the usual} Opinion. She is not stupid, for stupidity almost implies ill 
flushing of the face. Palpitations of the heart were complaincd | Bature, and ill nature is incompatible with “oe On the 
of in several cases. Once with a nervous female its administra-|Coutrary, she is very vide uwake, very sensitive, and has, 
tion was followed by a slight fainting fit—a not unu nal] ¢xcept in matters of right and wrong ab. ut which she knows 
osourrence. te 9 & very sound er gare Br yee you ony: eyguen es 
on rticnlarly squeamishness | Without meaning or effort, remembers whether you take sugar 
anne = po rages ge whico T gave in two|i your tea, what songs you prefer, and how long it is to a day 
grain pills. Only if the vomiting continue to an alarming| since your last visit. She has not the slightest objection to 
extent, I find opiates, chloroform or ebroral, required. (Opium button your gloves for you—why not? she will puta rose into 
deserves the preference over morpbia. The diet during the| Jour coat, and willremember which rose you like best. She 
period of vomiting bad best consist of slops and claret or brandy will take your arm on the gravel, and sit beside you in the 
with iced water. ‘The patient who, as a rale, is unwilling to arbour. It your flirtation with her has advanced bat a little 
move at all, should betaken upon deck and made to stay in way, she will openly lay litle plots for elading mamma's vigil- 
the open air for at least some hours of the day. Ladies are] nce at the picuic, and will beg to sit beside you on the box of 
especially apt to neglect this prescription, and I believe the the drag. She loves to practice dancing steps with your arm 
greater length and the more weakening effect of their sickness round her waist, and will let you correct her sketches over her 
to be partly due to this circumstance. —Dr, C. B. Faber in the shoulder. In all this she may not bave the slightest wish to 
4 me catch you; and, when you propose to her she has not the 
Prac 5 — — ae she isin love with you or not. Probably 
a . » .| She is startled to hear you talk of such a thing, and, if you ask 
Z A Potya.ot Town.—The “London bes we “~ her directly, will refuse you without hesitation; butthe chances 
‘The difficulties experienced by foreigners in speaking oF Wit-| are that before you have been long absent she finds her error 
ing our language are often commented on. Our Scandinavian] and repents when it is too late. Once you break away, ber 
neighbors seem quite as much at sea in writiug English as are aren . age in 4 en pre bat, — _ a to 
: : jr | Your devotion, she will accept you at once, and will confide to 
strangers farther bara and some Pe erat tag Ag g: you without hesitation that she is quite surprised to find how 
auras See mae bers a 7 eset, ton much she likes love-making. But the country innocent is 
7 —- . a ; a poem otene tiene eo Nag exposed oftentimes to a diferent kind of danger in matrimony 
a 6 las bn ot pet oe po come extencedinary vacie- She is very likely to accept the first offer she gets and to marry 
; arope, on the - —_— bs bi a ed o fewer than fifty-|°. 292 merely because she is asked to do 80. A short acquaint - 
ions of the Suffolk capital. ~ —— ere Pao om E vn ance suffices for such a watch. She is an indifferent to her lover 
Epsh of these go ost ~~. avid E oh te swig, |23,8he can be to aman who has paid ber the complimant of 
pshvidts, Epsids, Epsig, Epsvet, Epsvids, - py — 4 . 4 wisbing to make ber his wife; and she surrenders herself with- 
Exwig, Hoispia, Hvis-pys, Ibavi Ibsvig, . Bvit! a" bet pag out a second thought. Her life must afterwards be full of 
Lowigth, Iepsich Le yis Wich Igswield, bg ore * | strange awakenings; but unless, when she knows what: love is 
Ipesvivk, Ips wag. ng hag eg . wg: she shonid fail to fall in love with her husband, it need not be 
—_ Ipsvics, — 8, _— ra pee Lite 1 aor comes, an unhappy one. The married innocent is not so much exposed 
psvoigh, Ipswch, !psweich. Ipswgs Ipswic . pswi 4 Ib itz 18 her unmarried sister to the wijes ot Satan, and may continue 
Ipswiech, Ipswig, Ipswigh, Ipswight, — —— " a Vite. to carry about with her to th end of her life some fragrance of 
Ispich, ap er a gage: age — , peg = P sea the paradise from which sbe came out. hat the modern 
pits. Itis only due to the deciphering iv era to Mr. Town- father should bring up his daughters in this kind of way is very 
authorities to say that these letters generally come r. To marvellous. He must know that the isolation of the country 
send without delay. Occasionally a North Europe gy life cannot last for ever; that, indeed it is not desirable it should 
oe —_ pepe sg eo a - -. —- a ~~ would cry out in horror at the idea of 
often. may be "| teachin is girls the most rod t ry principles of physi- 
sives is sometimes helped by the northern version of the county. ology, i ad irr be shocked to find that they read Ay us 
‘Suffolg,’ following the word intended for Ipswich. Bede.’’ Yet he cannot guard them from the knowledge of the 
= r 1 village or parish gossip, and all the ab minations of our social 
AT THE RECENT Anthropological Congress at Jena) ite” 16 he can keep them from curiosity as well as from scan- 
Prussia, Privy Councillor Scaaafhausen read a paper on the] qq) and can Bowdlerise the : ible and English History as well 
color of complexion, eyes and bair, He said that blue eyes|as Shakespeare, itis well. ‘utif he succeeds in this all but 
iudicate a lack of coloring ‘matter which originally proceeded pepo tm aed —> —_ — — ie ag 
nape . . ‘ w D g, boun nd and foo an . 
a ee aud une age pt can gy anze of vice. When it is presented to them, they do not recog 


The Innocent Girls. 


There is something so charming in mmnoeence that we are apt 













































Tue British Musevm.—This institution, which occu- 
pies the northern side of the eastern portion of Great Rassell 
Street, is far removed from all the other departments under the 
control of the Government, and is Ly far the most interesting 
of all to the people at large, thonght it can boast of no very 
great antiquity. It owes its o:igin to Sir Hans Sloane a man of 
high scientific attainments, who during a long period of prac- 
tice as a physician. had accumulated at his honse at Chelsea, in 
addition to aconriderable library of books and manuscripts, a 
vast collection of objects of natural history and works of arts. 
These treasures he directed to be offered to the nation at a 
certain price after bis death, which took plice in the year 1753. 
The offer was accepted. and an act was parsed directing the 
purchase, not only of Hans Sloance’s collection, but also of the 
Harleian Library of Manuscripts; and at the same time enacting 
that the Cottonian library, which had been presented to the 
nation by Sir John Cotton, during the reign of William III., 
and was deposited in Ashburnham Honse, Deun'’s \ard, West- 
minstor, should, with those, form one general collection. To 
these George III. added a large library, collected by the preced- 
ing Sovereigns since Henry VII. 0 accommodata the national 
property thus accumulated, the Government raised, by lottery, 
the sum of £100,9' 0, of which £2°,' 00 was devoted to the pur- 
chase of the above collections; and in !75! Montagu House, in 
Great Russell Street, was bought from the two heiresses of the 
Montagu fumily as a repository for the then infant establish. 
ment.—-Old and New London. 





European Miscellanies. 


Tue Licurnine has done considerable damage to 
the central lantern tower at King’s Lynn, all that remains of the 
church of the Grey Friars, built im 1264, The ruin is a very 
interesting one. 

Tae Crry or Arx, France, is preparing to celebrate 
its two thousandth anniversary. A statue of the Roman Gene- 
ral, Marius, conqueror of the Cimbro-Teutons, is to be erected, 

Tut Brigann’s Journat.—Ji Mafirso (the Scamp) 
is the title of a special journal of that honorable profession, a 
few numbers of which have been issued from Girgenti, in the is= 
land of Sicily The interesting periodical is said to be served 
pretty lar by 2 to the members of the band, 
whether in the city orin the mountain den. 

A Memoria Taster is about to be placed in the 
crypt of st. Paul's Cathedral in memory of Capt. Alexander 














y 
coloring matter there is, the lighter the hue of the eye, until, 
by reason of its utter absence, the blood-vessels become vis ble, 
and tha eye fs red, as isthe ca-e with the Albinos. The fact 
that people living in the country. other things being equal, have 
light-colored eyes more frequently than those living in cities is 
accounted for by the inferior nutritive value of the vegetable 
food of the former as compared with the meat and beer of the 
people of the cities. In the mingling of the blond and dark 
types, the latter usually shows the greater vitality, and the 
children assume the darker complexion. ‘Ihe blonde complexion 
usually carries with ita finer organization and a higher and 
thinner voice. -Of sopranos and tenors, a majority have light- 
colored eyes and light complexions, while of most alto singers 
and particularly of bassos, the reverse is true. The fact that 


light hair and eyes are more numerous in northern than in| 2¢Ver know. 


soutbern countries is attributed to the coldcr climate, which 
consumes the pigments of those features 
conclus‘ons were based cn statistics carefully gathered. 





A Few Days Sincr a hoax was enacted on Westmins- 
ter bridge, London, which nearly resulted in loss of life. Just 


after dusk a cab rapidly drove on to the bridge from the Mid | depicted therein 


dlesex side. 


From the cab a person alighted, scaled the parapet, and then 
plunged into the river. The shout ‘A mau overboard,” was 
promptly raised and several boats put off to the rescue. 
man narrowly escaped being drowned in his eagerness to get in- 
toa boat. On their arrival in mid-stream the man shouted 
out, ‘‘ Let me alone; I am enveloped in a life-saving apparatus,” 
adding that he had leaped from Westminister bridge for a wa- 
ger, and then swam toward the embankment. 





Tue ExpEpitTIoNn against Poindi-Patchouni, the Kanak 


One| Of wiliulvess. 


nise it, and fall into any trap that may be laid for them. When 
the parental care is withdrawn, they are without any safeguard. 
They can have no conscience about breaking commandments ot 
whose meaning th~y are ignorart; and every one knows among 
the circl+ of his fast acquaintances young ladies who, having 
been brought up in the strictest cf family circles, welcome 
emancipation with an ardor which is incompatible with dignity 
or even with true purity. Ignorance is not principle, nor, on 
the other hand is knowledge guilt. Once the passions have 
been aroused, it is ridiculous to talk of abstract virtue, and 
there is nothing for it but to fall back on prudence. A _ little 
xnowledg: on forbidden subjects is not, in the nature of things 
to be kept out of young minds. ‘The gossip of the nursery sets 
little minds speculating, and reveals many things they need 

It woald be better if children could be kept free 
from all contamination; but where is that possible? Certainly 


Dr. *chaafhausen’s | 2°t where they are leit to the society of servants, who, let them 
be 


ever so moral and proper them elves, have friends and sela- 
tions to whom morality is a laughing-stock. As they grow 
older their heads are filled with longing wonder to pry into the 
mysteries of life. There is po need to give a young person the 
Newgate Calendar in order to make him or her avoid the crimes 
But a very different kicd of knowledge might 


The driver pulled up in the centre of the span. | very well be supplied to them—knowledge that would not injure 


their purity in the least, but in reality strenghten and guard it. 
The sins ot yourg pe ple are more often sins of ignorance than 

‘hey do not know what they are doing; and so 
when temptation cemes to thew: they f:llan easy prey.—Satur- 
day Review. 





Ar « Lonpon Breakrast last season Lady Sykes, 
the young wife of a very wealthy Yorkshire baronet of a famous 
sporting family, wore a skirt of black silk tied back with unusual 
tightness, a white waistcoat over an embroidered skirt front 


chief in New Caladonia, bas had a fatal termination, the leader | fastened with beavy gold studs, and a green velvet cost made 


of it, Capt. Mairet, having been captured and eaten by the ene-/likea man’s tail c ut. 


my, 


Lidy Sykes is a daughter-in law of the 
“Sir Tatton” of Boucicault’s ‘‘ Flying Scud.” 


McNab, a Canadian, who, as Aide-de amp to General Picton, 
fell with bis chief at Waterloo. ‘lhe Duke of Wellington stated 
in Parliament that the preservation of Canada as a portion of 


the British empire was due to the services of late Sir Allen Na- 
pier McNab, a member ot the same family. 


THuILiet THE Frencn Cuamrron bicyelist, completed 
on Saturday evening. eptember 23rd at \Wolverhampton Eng- 
laud, the teat of riding 650 miles on a ticycle in six consecutive 
days f 12 hours each. He started at 7 o'clock o» Monday 
morning, and up to Friday night had covered 646 miles, thus 
having i(4 miles to accomplish on the last day. He started on 

‘aturday morning ata few minutes after seven, and rode till Ll: 
38, when, having gone 41 miles, be rested for dinner. Starting 
again at 2 o'clock he went along at a splendid pace, and even- 
tually completed the distance at twenty minutes to eight. 


Aw Orriciat Inspector in England reports as to the 
danger of working in white lead mavufactories. ‘he harm 
comes partly from inhaling particles of lead, but principally 
from absorbing it {through contact, causing paralysis A few 
manufacturers compel their workmen to wear gloves and respira- 
tors, and to wash themselves thoroughly at the end of each day's 
work; but the employees generally dislike the trouble of these 
precautions, and show great recklesness of health, A law com- 
pelling the exercise of greater care is suggested. 


Taree Mempers of the English House of Lords 
within the last six years have committed suicide. Lord Wal- 
singham, Lord Delaware, and more lately Lord Ribblesdale. 
The last, Lord Russel's son-in-law, aged 47, was known as a dis- 
sipated man. Lord Delaware destroyed himself in a fit of love- 
ruelancholy,but Lord Walsingham’s self-destruction remains one 
of the most mysterious of its kind. Within a month after the 
Prince of Wales had paid him a visit at bis seat in Norfolk, 
Lord Walsingham, without any known reason for the act de- 
stiovyed himself. 


A Corrin Srarcuep ror a Witt.— The “ London 
Standard” of September 27th, says: ‘‘Much excitement was 
caused yesterday morning in the village of Clapham, near Bed- 
ford, by the exhumation ot the remains of Rev. Jobn Frederic 
Dawson, LILLB., of Woodlands in that parish, who ded in Octo- 
ber, 1870 at the age of sixty-eight, and who was buried in the 
parish churchyard. It would appear that in 1812 the state of 
Woodlands was purchased by the father of the deceased, Mr. 
John Thomas Dawson, who was formerly Mayor of Bedford. 
This gentleman seems to have died iute.tu‘e, but a ramor went 
abroad to the effect that he hai » ade a wi!l under wuich the 
property was entailed. Rev. J. F Dawson, who succeeded to 
the estate, was twice married. By his first wife he left issuea 
son, who now survives. On her death he married his bhouge- 
maid, by whom he had a son and daughter, und by his will he 
left the estate, under Trustees, to this son, making ample pro- 
vision for the widow. ‘be rumorthat the grandfather of these 
children had left a will entailing the estate gained considerable 
strength from asta ement to the effect that seme documents 
were placed in the coffin of Rev. J. F. Dawson ja t before its 
removal for interment. The carpenter who had screwed down 
the lid averred that the nurse who had attended the deceased 
placed a bundle of d. ts, tied in tape under the body 
before the coffin was finally closed, aud thus an impression got 
abroad that the supposed will had been buried with the remains 
of Rev. J. F. Dawson Under these circumstaeces the legal 
representatives of the son by the first marriage applied to the 
Home Secretary for authority to exhume the body, end the 
requisite sanction having been given tho exhumation was com- 
menced at i A. M. on Tuesday, and completed at 8 A. M., when 
the coffin was opened in the presence of the l.gal and medical 
gentlemen concerned. A diligent search between the inner 
shell and the outer oak coffin proved in vain; but on lifting the 
body, which was in a wonderful state of preservation, a bundle 
of what appeared to be letters, tied :ound with red tape, was 
discovered underit. These documents were carefully removed, 
rnd taken away with the necessary legal formalities and the body 
wis then reinterred as soon as possihl». Of course there was 
little time for examining th: conten‘. e parcel, but it is 
supposed that it contained only some ulu !uve-je'ters which had 
passed between the deceased and his first wife, and some of the 
eye-witnesses state that no will was found.” 
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“The Credit of the United States in Europe. 


(From the London Economist, September 29th.) 

At first sight it would probably be thought that the 
United States should be able to borrow on very much 
better terms than France—it would be said that France 
is acountry which has*just emerged from a great foreign 
war; that she may soon gq to war again; that she is al- 
ways having revolutions; that she has largely aug- 
mented her debt only a short time ago; that she would 
have to augument it largely again, if she were engaged 
in a first-rate European war. On the other hand, it 
would be said that the United States are removed by 
distance from European wars; that on system they 
never voluntarily engage in them; that they are very un- 
likely to be drawn into them; that their Constitution is 
one of the most stable on the face of the earth; that they 
never have revolutions; that their one civil war is long 
past, and can hardly happen again; that they have for 
years been diminis — debt. But in fact, what- 
ever might be argued, France can borrow more cheaply 
than the United States—the French three per cents 
stand at about 71, which, under the circumstances, is 
equal to four and a quarter per cent.; and the United 
States new funded loan pays a fraction more. The ad- 
vantage, such as it is, is in favor of the State which 
seems to be least favorably circumstgnced, and against 
that whichs eems to be most so. 

Three causes have contributed to produce this result. 

First—That the French securities are preferred by 


ment ofthe matter. But, just now, no one can be cer- 
tain that it is final. The whole currency question, after 
being the subject of endless bills, has been referred to 
a Commission, and, therefore, it is possible that the 
United States might return to the double standard, or, 
as we should think much better, chose one of silver only. 
No doubt if they made any such change, they would be 
sure to pay their debt—both principal aud interest—iu 
gold, in accordance with the Act of 1873. The original 
contract was undefined, but by that act it became dis- 
tinct, and certainly should not be varied by the Ameri- 
rican Government to its own advantage. If the United 
States wish to keep up the European value of their se 

curities, they should make it clear that, being law that 
their debt should be payable in a single metal, they will 
not change that metal for for their own good and to the 
hurt of the bondholders. But the excessive confusion 
of currency matters in America, or in what seems so to 
us looking from hence, a doubt on this cardinal point of 
future policy is very natural, and so far as it goes, it 
tends to depress the price of the securities of the United 
States Government. 





Kruers Stert Worxs,—A_ correspondent of the 
Augsburg Gazette, who has paid a visit to the Krupp 
establishment at Essen, says chat the number of work- 
men employed in the steel foundries is 10,500, and in 
the mines and iron forges 5,000. In the steel factory 
there are 1,648 furnaces of various kinds in full blast, 
208 steam boilers, 77 steam-hammers, 294 steam-en- 


one particular set of the best class of investors; and that|gines of from one to two thousand horse-power, and 
the Amercan are not equally preferred by any such set.| 1,091 other machines. In the year 1875 the manu. 
The mass of the French people exceedingly prefer their|factory consumed 612,000 tots of coal, 4,500,000 cubic 
own Government securities to any others; and they are | metres of water, 7,500,000 metres of gas, supplying 22,- 
the sort of persons whose preference are most to be ¢e-| 432 burners. ‘The means of transport snd eommunica- 
sired, for they are ready to be content wi h low inter-|tion comprise 25 miles of railway, with 14 engines and 
est. Atthe end of the Franco-German war, the im-|537 trucks; 11 miles of narrow-gauge rails, with 10 en- 
mense sums then required were at first largely raised in| gines, 210 trucks, 80 horses, and 214 wagons, and 38 
foreign countries, but they have been bought back by|miles of telegraph wires. ‘The number of men employed 
France kerself steadily ever since. Her parsimonious,|is 16,200 and they have 3277 dwelling-houses. The 
and commercially enterprising people have always money | food supply department comprises an hotel, 3 breweries, 
ready to buy, and are always ready to make this use| mineral-wator factory a butcher’s shop, and a bake 
of it But American securities are not similarly pre-|houso with a steam mill for grinding the corn. The 
ferred by any such class. The mass of Americans so far} bakeehouse turns out 200 tons of bread in a month, and 
from being parsimonious or unevterprising, are ente-/the total monthly receipts for the whole supply depart- 
terprising and free-handed. They are reckless in small|ment are £13,500. The mining department sees to the 
expenses to an extent which would pain an average] workmen of the 414 shafts which are being worked in 
Frenchman even to think of, and when they have saved|Germany, exclusive of those belonging to the Krupp 
some capital, they wish to have a good return to it.}Qompany in the North of Spain, the minerals from 
From their great economicar advantages, the rate both which latter place are conveyed in four steamers with a 
for interest and of profit has always been, and on the} total tonage of 1,700 tons. ‘The practice ground for the 
average still is, very higb in the United States and their} guns made at Essen is at Dulman, and it is nearly five 
citizens are not at all disposed to be content with a low] miles long. 
rate of either if they cau avoid it. One of the very 
best qualities which a security can possess is a low point} Nurvapa Tin.—We have before us a specimen of tin 
of free native investment, and that point is much lower |ore taken from the I. X.L. mine, on the Honey Lake road, 
in France than in America. some twelve miles from town. ‘The specimen coutains 
In the maix. this is tothe credit of America and not to|some very fine ore indeed, the tin being of that rich brown 
her discredit. Probably an increased habit of saving|color which indicates purity and value. A pecularity ot 
would be a great gain to the mass of ber people, as to|this ledge is that it is incased in both the hanging and 
the mass of ours; in this respect they are inferior to the|foot wall by silver ore, so that the company, in order to 
French. But in all other qualities with which they are| work their ledges. will require two kinds of processes- 
at present concerned,jthey are superior. They have pro-jone for gold and silver and another for tin. As is 
ductive opportunities, productive abilities, and, so to|the case with most prospectors, however, they are poor 
say, productive courage not ouly above the French, but|and cannot develop the mines. ‘The many different dis- 
almost above every other nation. And at pottom it is|coveries recently made in this county now make it ra- 
these very excellences which prevent the securities of| ther difficult to vame a metal that cannot be found in pay - 
their Government from being at a high price. If Ameri-|ing quantities here. In Peavine Mountain alone are 
cans were}»lways anxious about the future, and ever fear-|found nearly all of the useful metals.—Reno (Nev ) 
ed new business, their\sccuritics would then be as much| Journal, September 17th. 
higher than the French as at first sight they ought to —_ 
be. But till Amverioans are so, they will not be. The directors of the Anglo-Californian Bank (Lou- 
Second.—And as a far in‘erivr, but still not acon-|don and San Francisco) have declared “a further divi- 
temptible cause, a certain suspicion in Europe, and es-|dend of 10s. per share, or equal to 10 per cent, 
ecially in Kngland, of investments in the United|/per annum, free of income tax. The profits of the 
tates. lor many years we received here a large num-|year were £86,693, which considering the panic in 
ber of a low class; and it is well known that there are|San Francisco, is regarded very satisfactory. The 














still any number of any class, however low, which some 
Americans would be only too happy to sell to Eng- 
lishmen, if Englishmen would only buy them. Noth- 
ing can be more contrary to every kind of good judg- 
ment than to compare interior securities—such as bad 
town bonds, bad railway shares, the stocks of insolvent 
States—with those of the Federal Government. But 
still it is a confusion which was formerly made very of- 
ten, and which still has its influence. 

Third.—As a still less considerable, but still real 
cause, there is 1 doubt as to the mode of payment of the 
American debt. For example, by the Act of July 1870, 
which authorized ‘‘ the funded loan,” all bonds are to 
be “ redeemable in coin at its then standard value,” and 
the interest is to be payable in such coin—and most of 
the debt is in substantially the same position. But 
though these words are quite effectual for the purpose 


for which they were used, viz.: to fix payment in cvin 


aud exclude that in greeubacks, they are not so for the 


pur, ose of the present time; they do not say what coin— 
And very naturally, for in 1870 
the United States used the double standard, and both 


whether gold or silver. 


were equally coin. 


stock of the company is bid for in London at par in, 
gold. Messrs. Seligman are agents of the bank in 


New York. 





Tue Repvupration or Minnesora State Bonps Repv- 
piaTED.—The Minnesota State Baptist Association has 
unanimously resolved that the Minnesota State Railroad 
Bonds are legal and moral obligations against the State, 
and that it is the religious duty of every Christian 
member of the Commonwealth to do al] in his power, to 
arouse the public mind and conscience to the legal and 
moral obligation of the State to provide for the honor. 
able settlement of the suspended State indebtedness. — 





Trae Larcest Lantern Ever Maver will soon be 
erected at Galley Head on the coast of Cork, Ireland. 
It will consume 1,600 feet of gas per hour, and the flash 
ing lights will be visible through the fogs. 
of this light will be equal to 2,000,000 candles. 








Tuomas Barsour, of the enterprising firm of Bar 
bour Brothers, of New York City and Paterson, N. J., 


But in 1873 they demonetized sil-| has been elected a Director of the Hunover Nationai 
ver, and since then ‘* gold” has been the only kind of Bank of this City. 
coin in which this debt, or the interest on it, can be paid; 


A better selection than Thomas 
| Barbour coul! not have been mide, and tbe stockholders 


and till very lately this was supposed to be a final settle-' have been fortunate in obtaining his services. 


The power 


The Financial Depression in England. 





One grand cause of the gloom (in business) undoub- 
tedly has been the heavy fine inflicted on the prosperous 
classes by the repudiations of Spain, Turkey and Peru, 
the partial repudiation by Egypt, and the fall in all the 
securities yielding heavy dividends—a fine which has 
seriously cramped their spending power. ‘These losses 
will be forgotten, no doubt, but not till they have been 
made up; and they will not be made up in a single year, 
We cannot give the millions, but we know that sound 
and careful statisicts affirm that between Michaelmas, 
1875, and Michaelmas, 1876, Great Britain will have 
saved nothing, and a loss of that extent cannot be fully 
repaired under three unusually prosperous years. 
Supposing us to save in 1877-78-79 by 33 per cen- 
tum more than our normal rate—quite a sanguine suppo- 
sition—we shall even then be only where we are in 
1875. The loss of spendable income, it should be re- 
membered, grows larger rather than smaller. Spain 
may pay something, though we doubt it, but the Turks 
will never pay a shilling—why in the world should they 
enrich infidels to no purpose ?—and the South Ameri- 
can states, though they may pay, or some of them may, 
will not recover public confidence for years. There are 
states.even now—Egypt, for example—which must in 
the end be added to the list either of bankrupts or of 
states under sequestration; while the depression in 
solid stocks, which nobody ever thinks about, though 
uot dangerous, has helped to impair spending-power. 

“ A man who holds “ Turks” or “ Egyptians” is nearly 
ruined, as he perhaps deserved to be, for thinking that 
an Asiustie Prince could look forward far enough to 
make his debts safe; but a man who bolds English rail- 
way shares finds, taking an average, that he obtains 
about twenty per centum less than he did last year.— 
London Spectator. 





Rattway Acctpents iN Great Brirain,—A report 
te the Board of ‘Trade upon tho accidents which have 
occurred on the railways of the United Kingdom during 
the year 1875 has just been issued. It states that the 
total number of persons registered at the Board of 
Trade as having been killed on all the railways during 
the year was 1,290, and the number of injured was 
6,755. Of these, 134 persons killed 1,806 persons 
injured were passengers. Of the remainder, 765 killed | 
and 3,618 injured, were officers or servants of the rail- 
way companies or of contractors, and 891 killed and 
331 injurrd were trespas-ers or suicides, or others who 
met with accidents at level crossings or from miscella- 
neous causes. Of the passengers, 17 were killed and 
,212 were injured from causes beyond their own con- 
trol. The total number of passenger journeys has not 
yet been precisely ascertaiued but may be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy at 507,000,000, or about 29,000,- 
000 more than ir the previous year. Calculating on 
this estimate, the proportions of passengers killed and 
injured in 1875 from all causes were. in round numbers, 
1 in 3,788,600 killed, and 1 in 280800 injured. In 
1874, the proportions were 1 in 2,274,881 killed, and 1 
in 242,302 injured. The proportions of passengers 
killed and injured from causes beyond their own con- 
trol were, m 1875, 1 in 29,823,506 killed, and 1 in 
418,300 injured. In 1874 the proportions were 1 in 
5,557,284 killed, and 1 in 296 213 injured. The aver- 
age proportions of the preceding f.ur years—1870 to 
1873 inclusive—were 1 in 11,196,570 killed, and lin 
338,423 injured. Thus the proportions of passengers 
killed and injured from causes beyoud their own control 
during 1875 show a very considerable decrease, not only 
when compared with those of the year 1874, but also 
when compared with those of the four years prior to 


1874. 





Sap Fatvure anv Suicipe.—The Manchester Cou- 
rier has the following with reference to a heavy failure 
at Sheffielc, G.B.: 

‘A petition kas been filed in the Sheffield Bavk- 
ruptey Court for the liquidation of the affairs of John 
Bramall of Endcliffe-crescent, Sheffield, who lately car- 
ried on busivess in copartnership with Johbr B. Walker 
of Middlesbrough as shipowners and agents. His lia- 
bilities are stated at £60,000. About three years ago 
Mr. Bramall retired from the business of sn edge-tool 
and file manufacturer with a large fortune. Ee was in- 
duced to join Mr. Walker in establishing the “Star Ball” 
line of steamers to trade between New York and the Braf 
zils, four of which were «-uilt, and shares in them were 
largely taken up in Sheffield. A few weeks ago the 
ships were siezed at New York for debt ; Mr. Walker 
filed his petition, and, after meeting his creditors at 
Sheffield, and being unable to obtain his order of dis- 
ebarge, he returned to Middlesbrough and destroyed 
himself.” 





Tue Brivce Across Wut River, on the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad, is the largest wrought one in the 
world It is 1,525 feet long, 107 feet high, and cost 
$200,000. 


Tue Gotp Minna Inreresrs of Northern Georgis 
are attracting considerable attention. The mines near 
Dahlonega are being worked satisiactorily. 
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Parisian Detective 


08, 
A DESPERATE DEED. 


BY 
ERSKINE BOYD, 


Aornon oF “THe Sroien Cuitp,” “Drives 
From Homa,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XX V (Continued. 

Witnout reservation he told the magis- 
trate of his relation with Valerie Gerdy, 
of his passionate and blind passion for 
her, of his unhappy marriage, of his sub- 
stitution of the Anildren, and of the cause 
of his desertion of Valerie. He told how 
a friend came—a cruel friend, envious of 
his happiness—and proved to him that 
Valerie was false—the woman he had 
taken from a garret, where she was gain- 
ing a miserable pittance with her needle, 
had betrayed, and was betraying, her ben- 
efactor. He caused her to be watched, 
closely watched, and found that she re- 
received the visits of a young cavalry of- 
ficer. “One day, entering her sitting-room, 
Isaw,” pursued the Count, “upon her table, 
a riding-whip, a cigar-end, and a pair of 
as gloves, the cigar-end still burn- 
ing. retired,” he continued, “ unper- 
ceived. Iwas too fond to upbraid, too 
shocked to utter a word. Since that time 
I have never looked upon her face. She 
wrote, and I cast the letters into the fire 
unopened. She sought again and again 
to have an interview with me, but in vain. 
My servants had their orders from me, on 
pain of dismissal. What I suffered then 
no words can describe, In parting from 
her, it seemed as if I were lacerating my 
own heart; but my anguish did not end 
here. Agonizing doubts arose inmy mind 
as I looked in Albert’s face. Was he 
really my child? and had I sacrificed my 
own son for theson of another? The mere 
thought was torture. Sometimes I was on 
the point of making a public confession, 
and reclaiming the legitimate hcir to my 
name and lands; but old prejudices, be- 
longing to birth and rank, held me back. 
I reeled, as it were, at the thought of the 
scandal and ridicule that would be heap- 
ed upon me. And now see how degraded 
1 am; I cannot escape the infamy I have 
brought upon myself ?” 

The voice of the old nobleman died up- 
on his quivering lips. With a gesture of 
despair, he veiled his face in his trembling 
hands; two heavy tears, which he brush- 
ed away impatiently, rolled down his wrin- 
kled cheeks. Could this be the Connt 
Lionel de Valeourt—a man proverbial for 
his icy hauteur, his reserve, and insolent 
disdain even to his equals in rank? This 
man, who revealed his whole life without 
the slightest restrictions—and to whom? 
To a perfect stranger! 

There was a silence in the room; then 
the magistrate spoke, in a voice that was 
rendered soft and low from emotion and 
pity. 
cit will perhaps be a consolation to 
an he said, “to know that Monsieur 

oel Gerdy is worthy in every way of the 
high position in which you are about to 
place him Perhaps you will find his 
character and temper are somewhat differ- 
ent than if he had been brought up by 
you. Misfortune and poverty are masters 
whose lessons leave deep and lasting im- 
pressions. Heis a man of great talents, 
and, unless I greatly mistake, worthy of 
the traditions of his ancient race—” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
Noel, who was carrying a small black 
portfolio under his arm. The young bar- 
rister bowed respectfully before the old 
gentleman, who immediately rose, and, 
with an innate delicacy, moved to the 
further end of the room. 

“Sir,” said Noel to the magistrate, “ you 
will find all the letters in this portfolio. I 
must ask youg permission to leave you at 
once, as the a of Madame Gerdy has 

en a most alarming turn.” 

Noel had raised his voice in pronounc- 
ing these last words. The Count heard 
them, and started with a pained expres- 
sion of face, as if the name just uttered 
called up sad memories of a once happy 
past. 

“You must grant me a moment, how- 
ever, Monsieur Gerdy,” said the magis- 
trate, kindly; and rising, he placed his 
hand on the young barrister’s arm. 
“Count Lionel de Valcourt,” he said, “I 
have the honor of presenting to you Mon- 
sieur Noel Gerdy.” 

The Count never moved. Not a muscle 
of his face betrayed the slightest emotion. 
Noel, on the contrary, reeled like a man 
who has received a sabre-thrust, and was 
obliged to support himself against the 
back of a chair. 

Then these two—father and son—stood 
face to face, looking at each other with a 
sort.of sombre distrnat 





Monsieur Daburon was disappointed. 
He expected a — de theatre—a scene of 
ges which would have left neither of 

is clients time for reflection. 
: The statue-like rigidity of the one, the 
intense emotion of the other, upset all his 
calculations, and he felt himself bound to 
make another and more decided move. 

“Count de Valcourt,” he commenced, in 
a tone of remonstrance, “ it was but a few 
minutes ago that you owned to me that 
Monsieur Noel Gerdy was your legitimate 
son, and that you were prepared to make 
that declaration to the world.” 

The Count made no answer. One would 
have thought, from his extraordinary im- 
mobility, that he neither heard nor saw. 

At last Noel, summoning up all his 
courage, broke the painful silence. 

“Sir,” he stammered, “I have nothing 
to reproach you with.” 

“You might have said father, instead 
of ‘sir,’” interrupted the old man, in a 
tone that expressed neither tenderness nor 
emotion. Then, turning to the judge, 
“Can I be of any further use to yout If 
80, I am at your service.” ‘ 

“T shall only require you to hear your 
affidavit read over, and then to sign it.” 

He rang the bell for one of his clerks, 
who entered like an automaton, read the 
deposition quickly—all in a breath—with- 
out the slightest respect for comma, semi- 
colon, or stop, or, for the matter of that, 
neither for question or answer. When he 
had entirely exhausted his respiratory 
organs, he took a long breath and com- 
menced again, reminding one of a diver, 
who, from time to time, raises his head 
above water, takes a good mouthful of air, 
and then disappears. 

The young barrister was the only one 
who listened to this reading, and listen he 
did with the most marked attention. 

It told him many things he had not 
known before. 

At last the clerk, utterly out of breath, 
came to a stop with the decisive and un- 
alterable words, “ In faith of which, &c.,” 
that ends all official reports in the French 
law courts, and presented the pen to the 
Count. 

Without the slightest hesitation it was 
signed, and then the old nobleman rose, 
and furned toward Noel. 

“I’m not very strong, he said, “ and 
must, therefore, ask you, my son”—he un- 
derlined the words with singular empha- 
sis—“to help me to walk as far as my car- 
riage.” 
The young barrister advanced eagerly, 
his whole face radiant with happiness as 
he placed the Count de Valcourt’s arm in 
his, and led him gently from the room. 

* * * * * * 


Let us now return to the unfortunate 
lover of Clare de Courcy, who, under the 
heavy charge of murder, is lying, miser- 
able and hopeless, in prison. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
OVERWHELMING PROOFS. 


The position of Viscount Albert de Val- 
court was indeed a most painful one. The 
servants had been carefully examined, 
and their evidence taken, It was very 
clear that one and all thought their young 
master guilty. 

The life of Albert from the commence- 
ment of that fatal week of the murder, 
his lightest word, his most insignificant 
actions, were reported, commented upon, 
and explained. 

The man who lives in the midst of thirty 
servants is like an insect in a glass box 
under the magnifying lens of a natural- 
ist. 

His actions, day by day, hour by hour, 
minute by minute, even to the writing of 
a letter to Clare d’Arlange, were all laid 
before the magistrate. Poor Monsieur 
Daburon was on the rack. 

For about the twentieth time that morn- 
ing, he cursed his fate for having mixed 
himself up in this miserable affair. 

As he passed the door — for he was 
walking the room with the restlessness of 
a wild animal—he heard in the corridor 


the heavy and measured steps of the po- 
lice officers. 

He had just time to sink into a chair 
before his desk, and pretend to be busily 
searching amongst his papers. 

Albert de Valcourt entered with head 
erect, and a firm step. His face was very 
pale, bearing the traces of sleepless nights 
and mental anxiety; but his eyes were 
clear and brilliant. 

Luckily for Monsieur Dabnron, he had 
already prepared a plan of questions, and 
had only to follow them, irrespective of 
his own inward thoughts. 

“You are, of course, perfectly aware, 
sir,” he commenced in the most ¢ -ntle and 
persuasive tones his voice could assume, 
“that you haven't the -lizhtest right to 
the name you have taken?” 

“I know, sir, that I am the illegitimate 
son of the Count de Valcourt. Lam also 
aware that, according to the livs of 
my country, my father cannot ackiuowl- 
e me, even if he would, as I was born 
after his marriave with the Countess.” 





“And what were your feelings on learn- 
ing that?” 

“Tl not hide them from you: they were 
those of the most intense pain and sor- 
row. When any one has held as high a 

ition in the world as I have, the fall is 

both terrible and agonizing. However, I 

have never for a single moment thought 

of contesting the rights of Monsieur Noel 
»” 


“And yet,” said the magistrate, losing 
all self-control, and springing to his feet, 
“you destroyed the chief witness in his 
favor when you murdered the Widow Le- 
rouge!” 

This terrible accusation, thundered 
forth as though delivered by an accusing 
angel, made not the slightest impression 
upon Albert. He didn’t even start or 
change color. 

“Before God,” he answered, “ and be- 
fore all I hold sacred in this world, I am 
innocent! I am keptin close continement, 
without the privilege even of seeing my 
friends. I am, therefore, pve. and 
itis only in your sense of justice that I 
hope to establish my innocence.” 

“What an actor he would have made!” 
thought the judge. “Is it possible that 
crime, by some mysterious force of its 
own, can furnish a man with nerves of 
steel?” 

He looked over his bundle of papers 
concerning the case—referring to some 
passages, turning down the corners of 
pages, and marking others that contained 

oe of importance. Suddenly he 

roke silence. 

“When you were arrested, you exclaim- 
ed, ‘I’m lost!—I’m lost!’ What did you 
mean by that?” 

“Yes,” answered Albert; “I perfectly 
remember having done so. Like a gleam 
of lightning, my fearful position flashed 
across my mind. In less than a seeond, I 
saw how hopeless it was! A voice seemed 
to whisper in my ears, ‘Who could have 
any interest in the death of the Widow 
Lerouge but yourself” And the very 
conviction of the imminence of the peril 
in which I stood, caused the exclamation 
you speak of to burst from me.” 

Monsieur Daburon admired the pres- 
ence of mind shown in this answer, and 
the resources of the perverted imagina- 
tion, which, turned in another direction, 
might have led to happy results. 

“In fact,” ple nna the judge, “ you 
appear to have been greatly Ghamecio’ in 
the death of this poor woman; and there’s 
another fact of which we are equally cer- 
tain—namely, that the motive of robbery 
had nothing to do with this murder, for 
all the property that had been thrown in 
the river has been recovered. We know, 
also, that the papers were burned. Could 
those papers have compromised any other 
person than yourself! Don't hold any- 
— t’s in your interest that I 
speak.” 


“I have no answer to make—I’m en- 
= ignorant of the whole affair.” 

* Did you visit this woman often?” 

“Three or four times, with my father.” 

“One of your grooms asserts that he 
has driven you there a dozen times.” 

“He must be mistaken. Apart from 
that, what matters the number of visits?” 

“Do you know the place, and the ar- 
rangement of the rooms?” 

“Oh, perfectly. Two rooms on_ the 
ground floor; Claudine slept in the back 
parlor.” 

“Supposing that any evening you had 
rapped against her shutters, would she 
have admitted you?” 

“Certainly, sir, and given me the warm- 
est of welcomes.” 

“You were very ill a few days ago— 
why did you forbid your valet to call in 
a doctor?” 

“My dear sir, what good could a doctor 
have , Hows me? All his science could not 
have restored me to my former position 
as Viscount de Valcourt.” 

“But you behaved in a strange manner 
—destroyed your papers and letters?” 

“I had made up my mind to quit the 
house. I think my having taken that res- 
olution explains anything eccentric in my 
conduct.” 

To all these questions of the magistrate, 
Albert answered promptly, in a firm, clear 
voice, and without the slightest embarrass- 
ment. 

“T’m on the wrong tack,” thought Mon- 
sieur Daburon. “Questioning him on 
these minute details won’t do—I must 
strike a blow!” ‘Then he said, aloud and 
penety. “What were you doing last 

esday evening, from six o’clock until 
midnight?” 

For the first time, the prisoner seemed 
disconcerted, and his eyes fell before 
those of the magistrate. 

“What was I doing last Tuesday even- 
ing?” he stammered, repeating the phrase, 
in order to gain time. 

“T’ve got him!” thought Monsieur Da- 
buron, witha start of trinmph. Then, 
aloud, “Yes; last Tuesday evening, from 
six to twelve?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said the 
young man, smiling—what a haggard 
smile it was!—“I have a very bad = mem- 
ory. 
“Oh, come, come, sir,” interrupted the 
magistrate; “I’m not taxing your memory 


| as to years ago. ‘To-day is Friday; sure- 

































































































ly you can remember what you did on 
esday.” 
“I recollect, now. I went out im the 
evening,” murmured Albert. 
“Be more exact. Where did you dine?” 
“At home, as usual.” 
“No; not as usual. At dessert, con- 
trary to your custom, you took brandy 
and water, instead of claret; and, what’s 
more, you nearly finished the decanter, 
which, I am told, contained a pint. You 
no doubt wished to brace up your nerves 
for some ulterior project—some business 
that required all your courage and ener- 
x Fa 
on had no necessity for a stimulant of 
any sort,” answered the prisoner, in a 
voice that visibly faltered. 
“You must be mistaken. Let me re- 
fresh that defective memory of yours. 
‘Two friends calisd upon you—before din- 
ner, I believe—asking you to accompany 
them tothe opera. You refused, on the 
plea of a pressing engagement.” 
“Oh, that was only a polite excuse to 
get vid of them.” 
“But why?” 


“Can you ask me sucha question? & 
was resigned, but still heart-broken. I 
was endeavoring to schoo! myself down to 
endure the dreadful shock I Yad received. 
Don’t the strongest of us long for solitude 
in the great sorrows of our life?” 

“The accusation supposes that you 
wished for privacy that evening, in order 
to go to the village of La Jonchere. Dur- 
ing the day you were heard to mutter to 

yourself, ‘She must see me. She'll never 
able to refuse me.’ Of whom were you 
speaking?” 

“Of a lady to whom I had written, pre- 
viously, and who had just replied to my 
letter.” 

“What have you done with that letter?” 

“I burnt it.” 

“It compromised the lady, of course!” 

A flush, that looked very like a flush of 
anger, darkened the prisoner's face. 

“A true lady seldom compromises her- 
self; and the lady I meek of is one in the 
truest acceptation of the word!” ; 

The magistrate jumped at a conclusion. 
The letter was from Clare d’Arlange. For 
a moment, his heart failed him. He loved 
her still, and her very name went like a 
dagger to his heart. 

He turned his back for a moment, and 
pretended to be arranging some papers. 

“Give me the name of your correspond- 
ent’? 

“I cannot;” 

“Sir,” said the magistrate, — him- 
self up to his full height, and speaking in 
asevere tone, “I will not hide from you 
that your position is aggravated by the 
most culpable reserve. According to the 
laws of our country, you are here to ans- 
wer every question I ask in a plain and 
straightforward manner.” 

“Yes—questions that concern my own 
reputation, but not the reputation of 
others.” 

Albert made this last answer in an an- 
gry tone. He was bewildered, astounded, 
irritated by this close questioning, which 
hardly left him time to breathe. 

The interrogatior of the magistrate fell 
upon his head like the blows of a black- 
smith’s hammer upon the red-hot iron 
that he is fashioning into shape. 

This appearance of rebellion upon the 

art of the prisoner seriously disquieted 

fonsieur Daburon. Besides, he felt sur- 
prised and almost annoyed to find the 
perspicacity of his friend Old Corkscrew 
at fault. 5 oe as ifthe volunteer detec- 
tive was infallible! 

Old Corkscrew, alias Daddy Tabaret, 
had predicted an alibi; but here was no 
abi forthcoming! Had this cunning 
criminal some other card to play which 
would upset all their plans? 

“Gently-—gently!” reflected the magis- 
trate. “Lhaven’t got him yet! But to 
continue,” he said, aloud. “After your 
dinner, what did you de?” 

“I went out.” 

“Not immediately. When you had fin- 
ished the Reedy, pas smoked in the din- 
ing-room, which, being contrary to your 
custom, was remarked at the time. hat 
cigars do you generally smoke?” 

“Trabucos.” 

“You use a cigar-holder, don’t you—in 
order to avoid the contact of the tobacco 
against your lips?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Albert, evidently aston- 
ished at these questions. 

“At what time did you go out?” 

“About eight.” 

“Had you an umbrella?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where did you go to?” 

“Only for a stroll.’ ‘ 

“Alone, and without az end in view, the 
whole of that evening until midnight?” 

“Yes, just so.” 

“Now tell me exactly the road you 
took?” 

“My dear sir,” expostulated the young 
man, “that would be almost an impossi- 
bility. I went out just fo: ‘he sake of go- 
ing out—for movement me sort, to 
shake off the torpor which had weighed 
upon me for three days. I don’t think 
vou can auite enter into my feelings. I 
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seemed to have lost all power of thought. 
I walked haphazard, not caring where m 
feet led me—along the bridges—throug’ 
the streets—any where.” 

“All this is very improbable,” interrupt- 
ed the magistrate. 

Monsieur Daburon might have remem- 
bered, however, that it was very possible. 
Hadn’t he wandered, one unhappy night, 
after his interview with Clare d’Arlange, 
through the streets of Paris, with only one 
burning thought in his brain. Had he 
been questioned on the morrow, could he 
have retraced his footsteps? 

Certainly not! But he had forgotten 
his anguish at that time, and only remem- 
bered, now that he had his duty to do in 
the cause of justice. 

“Thus,” continued Monsieur Daburon, 
“you affirm that you met no one who 
could swear that he saw you on the even- 
ing in question. You didn’t speak toa 
mortal soul? You entered neither hotel, 
public-house, restaurant or theatre—not 
even a tobacconist’s, to get a light for one 
of your Trabucos?” 

“Yes; I affirm that.” 

“Well, sir, alll can say is, that it fs 
most unfortunate for you—in fact, a posi- 
tive calamity. It is my duty to inform 
you that it was during the evening of Tues- 
day last, between eight o’clock and mid- 
night, that the Widow Lerouge was mur- 
dered. Once more I implore you, in your 
own interest, to make an energetic appeal 
to your memory.” 

he indication of the day and the hour 
of the murder seemed to overwhelm the 
prisoner with consternation. He raised 
his hand to his forehead with a gesture of 
despair. His answer, however, was given 
in acalm voice. 

“Iam certainly very unfortunate, sir; 
but I have no farther observations to 
make.” =, 

Monsieur Daburon was astoundee. 

What! Not even attempt to prove an 
alibit’ Not aword in self-defence—noth- 
ing? This could not be a pit-fall—a 
snare! No; not even a plan of defence! 
He must have been taken when off his 
guard, or probably had been over-confi- 
dent as to the position he held in the 
world! 

The magistrate rose, and took from a 
shelf, one after another, the great sheets 
of paper that covered the various objects 
that had been seized in Albert’s room. 

“We will now pass,” he went on, “to the 
examination of the various charges that 
weigh so heavily upon you. Have the 
goodness to come here. Do you re- 
cognise these things as belonging to you?” 

“Yes; all these are my property.” 

“Good! Now examine this foil, Who 
broke it?” 

“I did it, in fencing with Monsieur 
D’Arcy. He can witness to the fact.” 

“He shall be summoned. And what has 
become of the broken end” 

“I don’t know. My servant would be 
the best person to give you information on 
that subject.” 

“Of course. He declares to have care- 
fully searched for it, but without success. 
Now I must call your attention to the cir- 
cumstance that the victim must have been 
struck with a foil, deprived of its button, 
and sharpened afterwards. This piece of 
stuff, upon which the assassin wiped his 
weapon after the murder, is a proof.” 

“LI implore you, sir, to give orders that 
the most minute search be made upon this 
point. It is impossible but that the other 
end of this foil must be found.” 

“Special orders shall be given. Now, 
observe. Traced upon this paper are the 
foot-prints of the murderer. Here is one 
of your boots; the sole exactly fits the 
mark. This piece of plaster had fixed it- 
self in the impression made by the_ heel. 
You willremark that your boot-heels are 
precisely the same.” : 

Albert followed with an intense atten- 
tion every movement of the magistrate. 
It was very evident that he was struggling 
against a growing terror, 

Was he invaded by that fear which often 
stupifies criminals when they are on the 
point of being detected. ; 

To all the remarks of the magistrate, he 
answered in a hollow voice. 

“True, true; perfectly true.” 

“Again,” continued Monsieur Daburon, 
here is another piece of evidence. The 
culprit had an umbrella. The end of this 
umbrella having stuck in some wet clay, 
the piece of wood which rotected the si 
was deeply incrusted with the same. Now, 
look! Here is the piece of clay taken off 
with the most delicate care; and here is 
your umbrella. The form of the clay fits 
the piece of wood. How do you explain 
this? Are they the same or not?” 

“It might be an accident,” said Albert. 
“Umbrellas are made by the thousand 
in the very same shape and color.” __ 

“Well, let them pass. Here is a cigar 
end, found on the premises where the 

crime was committed. Tell me to what 
sort it belonged, and in what manner it 
has been aueked” 

“It’s a Trabucos, and it has been 
smoked with a holder.” 

“Like these—is it notso insisted the 
magistrate, showing the cigars, their am- 
ber and meerschaum holders, which had 
been found unon the chimnev-niece in 





the library of the Count de Valcourtz 
mansion. 

“Yes,” murmured Albert. “There is a 
fatality in this ——” 

“Patience! I’ve not done yet. The as- 
sassin of the Widow Lerouge wore gloves. 
The victim, in her desperate struggle for 
life, had grasped the hands of the mur- 
derer, and some of the kid leather of the 
gloves remained in the nails. The mor- 
sels have been extracted, and here they 
are. Pearl-gray—is it not so? The gloves 
you wore on Tuesday evening were pearl- 
gray, and they have been found scratched 
and torn. Compare these pieces with your 
gloves. Are they not the same even in 
color and texture ?” 

What was the use of denying it? The 
evidence was there clear as the noon-day 


sun. 

Albert was terror-stricken. 

A cold perspiration burst upon his fore- 
head and trickled slowly down his tem- 

les. His hands trembled so that he hadn’t 

e force to clasp them. 

“ This is dreadful—horrible!” 

“In short,” pursued the inexorable mag- 
istrate,“here are the very trousers you 
wore on the night of the murder. It is 
very evident that they have been wet; and 
a) from stains of mud, they bear traces 


of fresh earth. Look here—and here! 
Above all, they have been torn at the 
knee. Granted, that your memory fails 


ou as to the locality of your w: on 

esday evening, but you cannot make 
me believe that you have forgotten the 
rent in your trousers, and the torn condi- 
tion of your gloves.” 

What courage could resist such over- 
whelming attacks? The firmness and en- 
ergy of the prisoner were fast giving way. 
His head swam. He sunk heavily into a 
chair, murmuring as he did so, “I shall 
go mad!—mad!” 

“Confess,” insisted the magistrate, 
whose eyes became absolutely insupport- 
able in their intense gaze upon the un- 
happy young man—“confess that no one 
but you could have had any interest in 
the death of the Widow Lerouge.” 

“I confess,” said Albert, “ that I am the 
victim of one of those astounding events 
that makes one’s reason totter. Still, I am 
mnocent.” 

“If so, then tell me where you passed 
Tuesday evening.” 

“Of course,” cried the prisoner, “if I 
told you that, I should be saved.” Then 
he added, in a voice so faint that it was 
hardly audible, “ but I must not speak; I 
cannot—I dare not!” 

Monsieur Daburon rose. In theatrical 
language, he was about to produce his 
greatest effect. 

“You have left it, then, to me,” he said, 
with just a tinge of irony in his voice, “to 
refresh your failing memory, and to re- 
eall to it all that occurred to its owner. 
On Tuesday evening, at eight o’clock, you 
left your house in a state ot great mental 
excitement. At half-past eight, you took 
the train from the St. lee Station, and 
at nine you got out at Rueil—” 


Ana quieuy appropriating all the ideas 
of Old Corkscrew, as though they were 
his own, the ene repeated nearly 
word for word the improvised tirade that 
the Daddy had delivered the night before. 
And whilst speaking, he could not help 
admiring the extraordinary penetration of 
this volunteer detective. In all his life 
his eloquence had not produced such an 
impression. Every sentence—nay, every 
word—told; and the confidence of the 

risoner, already sadly shaken, fell bit by 
it, like the stones from a wall that is be- 
ing bombarded with cannon. 

Albert was like a man rolling down a 

recipice—who sees every branch failing 
Sineoomy resting place give way; and 
who feels a new and more painful wound 
at every rugged point his body is hurled 
against. 

“ And now,” concluded the magistrate, 
“listen to goodadvice. Don’t persist in a 
system of obstinate denial, which it is ut- 
terly impossible to sustain. We are in 
possession now of all the facts. Believe 
me, it would be a far better policy for you 
to throw yourself on the indulgence of 
the court by confessing all.” 

Monsieur Daburon hardly supposed that 
the prisoner would dare to hold out any 
longer; but in this he was entirely mis- 
taken. 

However great the prostration of Albert 
may have appeared, he found, by a su- 
preme effort of his will, strength enough 
still to recover himself, and once again to 
protest. 

“You are certainly in the right, sir,” he 
said, sadly, “appearances are decidedly 
against me. In your place, I would have 
spoken as you have done; and yet I 
swear that Iam innocent! I am over- 
whelmed for the moment—but I do not 
despair. My honor and my life are in the 
hands of God! Even at this very hour, 
in which I must seem to you as a dead 
man, I still hope, and believe, in a most 
entire acquittal of every charge made 
against me! In fact, I await it as a cer- 
tainty!” : 

.“ I don’t understand you,” interrupted 
the magistrate. 

“I’ve said nothing more than I mean!” 





“anus you persist im your aeniarr” 

“TI am innocent!” 

“But this is madness!” 

“1 am innocent!” 

There was nothing more to be said, and 
after a few formalities had been gone 
through with—such as reading over the 
prisoner’s examination to him—he was 


conducted back to his cell, the magistrate 
still exhorting him to confess. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
REGRETS. 


When Monsieur Daburon was once 
more alone, and could give himself the 
luxury of “a good think,” he felt by no 
means that inward satisfaction which all 
of us feel when we know that we have 
made a great success. 

He felt that he had succeeded admir- 
ably in proving the guilt of the young 
Viscount; yet some‘hing—a something he 
could not exactly define—moved within 
him, and made him miserable. 

He had triumphed; yet his victory gave 
him no joy—only discomfort, sadness, and 
disgust. 

Another reflection, so simple in itself 
that he wondered it hadn’t oceurred to 
him before, angmented his discontent, and 
gave a finishing touch to his ill-temper 
and self-reproach. 

“ What will Clare d’Arlange think of me 
for having undertaken this case? Had I 
refused it, I might have gone to her, 
Poor darling! My sweet, gentle, good, 
patient Clare! Her grief must be dread- 
ful. Had I remained her friend, as she 
asked me to be, I might have had the 
ago of consoling and encouraging 

er in her fearful trial—of holding her 
hands in mine—of mingling my tears with 
hers. After a time, perhaps—time soft- 
ens so many sad memories—she might 
have been a little grateful to me—she 
might—” 

He paused, and hid his face in his 
hands. 

“No—no; she knows it all now! What- 
ever happens, I shall be to her an object 
of detestation and horror. I have dug a 

ave between us—the grave of he 
over!” 

Never had he hated Albert he Valcourt 
more than he did at that moment. And, 
above all, he cursed Daddy Tabaret. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that wretched 
Old Corkscrew, I might have taken things 
more quietly. It was his horrid—his tiend- 
like enthusiasm that led me on Oh, if I 
only had him here now! If I only had 
him here now, I’d beat his ugly head into 
a pulp!” 

It was precisely at this favorable mo- 
ment for a visit that two smart raps were 
given at the door, and without waiting 
for a veply, the figure of Daddy Tabaret 
sprung into the room with all the aston. 
ishing suddenness of a Jack-in-the-box, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN UNWELCOME VISITOR, 


“Well,” cried the Daddy, “what's your 
opinion now? Isn't he smashed?” 

“Hold your tongue, you old fool!” an- 
swered the magistrate. “He's guilty, of 
course; but it is notin a man of my po- 
sition to jump at conclusions like you 
do!” 

The old man stood petrified. He had 
expected to be lauded to the skies, and 
here, metaphorically speaking, was a 
smack in the face, and no mistake! 

“I have come,” he said humbly, “ only 
in the interests of jus‘'-c! I thought, 
perhaps, you might have wanted me 
about the alibi, you know!” 

“There’s no alibi,” answered the magis- 
trate, turning his back, and walking to 
the window. 

“ What!” cried the old man; “no alibi ¢ 
What a foolI am! Of course, you check- 
mated him—bowled him out, eh?” 

“1 didn’t succeed in doing anything of 
the sort!” said Monsieur Daburon, impa- 
tiently. “He denies everything! He con- 
fesses that the proofs against hi. are de- 
cisive! He won’t give—or, rather, he pre- 
tends to forget everything that occurred 
on Tuesday evening! And at the same 
time he protests his entire innocence of 
the crime!” 

In the middle of the room stood Old 
Corkscrew, his round face expressive more 
than ever of a stupid astonishment—his 
pug nose sniffing the air. 

Notwithstanding his indignation and 
ill-temper, Monsieur Daburon couldn't 
repress a smile. 

“What! no alidi #? murmured the ama- 
teur detective. Then I’m a fool—an ass! 
No alibi! It’s impossible! He musi be 
chafting us; or else we are entirely mis- 
taken!” 

‘There was a pause, during which Old 
Corkserew again sniffed the air, like an 
old hound that has Jost the scent. Sud- 
denly his head drooped, and his wrinkled 
hands fell to his sides—even his coat-tails 
seemed to go between his legs. 

“ Yes,” he whined, dejectedly; “I’m al! 
in the wrong! I see it now—it can’t be 
the man!” 





Here he again sniffed the air; then sud- 
denly advanced towards the magistrate, 
and seized him by the arm. | 

Monsieur Daburon,” he commenced, 
“pardon me; I may seem to you to be un- 
duly excited—” 

“Yes,” interrupted the magisirate; “and, 
what’s more, you have certainly been pay- 
ing a visit to the wine shop round the cor- 
ner—” 

“Stop!” said the old man, with dignity; 
“don’t insult me! My nerves are s' 
to the highest pitch! -I am heart and so 
in this ease! Remember, it’s a question 
of life or death!” 

“Unfortunately,” said the magistrate, 
with asad shake of the head, “it is but 
too clearly proved that the Viscount Al- 
bert de Valcourt is the murderer of the 
Widow Lerouge. However, don’t let me 
bias your opinion; read his own evidence, 
and judge for yourself.” 

Without a word in reply, the Daddy sat 
himself at the clerk’s desk; and planting 
his elbows on the table, and his fingers in 
his hair, commenced reading the whole 
case with a hungry avidity. 

When he had finished, he rose, with a 
seared and frightened look. 

“Sir,” he whispered to the magistrate, 
his pale lips quivering so painfully, that 
they were hardly able to frame the words; 
“I have been the involuntary cause of a 
great injustice. This man is innocent!” 

“Come, come!” said Monsieur Daburon, 
gathering up his papers, and then button- 
ing his greatcoat, preparatory to his 
departure. “You’ve lost your head, m 
poor old friend. Sleep upon it, and you'll 
be yourself again to-morrow. When you 
reflect upon what you have just read—” 

“Yes, sir—yes; when I reflect upon 
what I have just read, I implore you to 
stay the case, or you will only be adding 
another error to the deplorable list of ju- 
dicial blunders. The Viscount is in pris- 
on, isn’t he?” 

“Yes; and there he shall remain, if you 
please,” interrupted the magistrate, iron- 
leally. “I can’t understand a man play- 
ing fast and loose, as you do. i 
what you said last night. You was posi- 
tive as to his guilt, whilst [ hesitated.” 

“That’s just it!” cried the old man, 
dancing about the room in a sort of im- 
patient self-remorse. “Idiot and fool that 
I am, not to have made myself under- 
stood! This was my plan: these were m: 
deductions. Acrime has been committed, 
with its various circumstances and details. 

I construct, piece by piece, a plan of 


wy own, which, like a Chinese puzzle, 
shall fit into each in the most exact man- 
ner. If an individual is to be found who 
fits this plan, then the author of the crime 
is discovered. If otherwise, then we have 
pounced upon the wrong person. Now, 
sir,” said Daddy Tabaret, getting more 
and more excited as he went on, “I have 
paid particular attention to this case. I 
have examined the work, and I will give 
the workman his due. He’s a clever 
scoundrel, whoever he is; and do you 
think that such a man would have ne- 

lected a precaution that would have 
~ resorted to by the most blunderi 
thief that ever came under your experi- 
ence? It’simpossible! I am as sure of 
my plan or system, or whatever you like 
to call it, as of a sum in subtraction which 
has been proved. ‘The murderer of the 
Widow Lerouge has an alibi. The Vis- 
count Albert de Valcourt doesn’t even at- 
tempt to prove one; therefore, he is inno- 
cent.” 

Monsieur Daburon watched Old Cork- 
screw with that half-pitying gaze that 
one accords to monomaniacs. 

“Dear old boy,” he said, “you have only 
one fault. You sin on the side of over- 
subtlety. You think every one else as 
clever as yourself. Our man has been 
caught because he was utterly reckless. 
He thought himself, on account of his so- 
cial position, above suspicion-—” 

“No. sir!—no, sir!” interrupted Tabaret 
—“a thousand times no, sir! You are ut- 
terly and entirely mistaken! My villain 
the true villain, mind you—tetnel every- 
thing!” 

“Well,” said the magistrate, losing all 
patience, “if Albert de Valcourt, havi 
interest in getting the old woman out o 
the way, didn’t commit the crime, who 
did? itis father, perhaps?” 

This was said with a sneer, but the 
Daddy didn’t see it. He was too much in 
earnest. 

“No, it wasn’t the father—my villam 
was young.” 

“Good-bye, Monsieur Tabaret,” said the 
magistrate, taking up his hat. “I think 
we are only wasting time im useless con- 
troversy. ‘To-morrow we shall wake w 
like giants refreshed with wine. - 
bye—good-bye!” 

iie had gained the door, but Daddy 
Tabsret sprang forward and barred the 
way. 

“Sir! sir!’ he cried, with impassioned 
gestures, “in the name of Heaven, don’t 
goaway without hearing me! This young 
man is innocent—I swear it! Help me in 
my researches—help me—” 

But the magistrate shook his head, and 
putting the enthusiast aside, walked rap- 
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lily Gown the corridor, and turning @ cor- 
ner, was lost to sight, 

Closing the door behind him, Old Cork- 
screw followed, threading the long, dark 
galleries of the Palace of Justice like a 
lost spirit. 

“Hot-headed fool that I am!” he thought; 
“Lhave helped to convict an innocent 
man! Poor fellow! Who knows but in 
the horror and anguish of his position, he 
may commit suicide? Poor humani 
—poor humanity! But I'll be to the fore! 


—Il'll be to the fore! I'll get him off, and 
I'll pounce on the real rascal yet; and, 
what's more, Pll get my old friend Noel 
tolelpme. That fellow has brains; and 
i's thousand pities he wasn’t in the 


police!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 
THE NEWLY-FOUND SON. 


We will now return to the Count Lionel 
de Valcourt and his newly-found son. 

From the time of their departure to the 
time of their arrival at the Count’s man- 
sion, not a word had been exchanged be- 
tween them. 

When the carriage drew up before the 
steps, and when the Count descended, aid- 
ed by Noel, there was a commotion among 
the servants. 

Since the morning, the great Valcourt 
scandal had made quite a noise in the 
neighborhood. A thousand versions were 
circulated, reviewed, corrected, and aug- 
mented by Envy, Hatred, Malice, and all 
Uncharitableness. Some 
idiotic, the others absolutely wicked in 
their venom. 

Twenty or thirty of the Count’s friends, 
some of them bearing names that dated 
back for centuries, were mean enough to 
send their servants to make inquiries at 
the Count’s house. 

“Alas for poor Humanity!” said poor 
Old Corkscrew. And on this occasion we 
can certainly echo his lament. 

At present, the Count is seated in his 
library. 

The old gentleman has recovered his 
calmness. If fact, if possible, he is more 
“starched” in his manner than ever. He 
feels that he has humiliated hi:ns:+If be- 
fore the magistrate. He is anyiry with 
himself for his momentary wexkness; and, 
in consequence, upsets our young friend, 
the barrister. 

They have had along coversation al- 
ready,in which Noel has made a great 
impression upon his father apropos of his 
brother Albert—a conversation which we 
give verbatim to our readers. 

“He is my brother, sir, and your son. 
For thirty years he has borne the name of 
De Valcourt. Innocent or guilty, he has 
the right to look to us for help in his hour 
of need; and help him we must.” 

The old Count’s eyes were dim with 
tears. He grasped the barrister’s hands. 

“Thank you,” he said, “I’m sorry for 
the poor boy! Let’s do our best for him. 
My heart’s nearly broken;” and he bent 
his gray head on his hands. 

“T’ll save him, if he’s innocent,’ pur- 
sued the barrister; “and I’m almost 
sure he is. I’m not an amateur in my 
profession. Iknow the law to my fin- 
ger’s ends, and I’ll undertake his case. 
I don’t care how heavy the charges may 
be against him, I’ll knock them away, 
like thistle-down. I'll kick all doubts 
aside just as I would the snow-flakes from 
my feet; and I will flash the light of truth 
into the minds of those who are seated in 
judgment upon him.” 

“But suppose he eonfesses?” objected 
the Count. “What then?” 

“Then, sir,” said Noel, with a tragic air, 
“I would render him the last service that 
true love can render in such a misfortune. 
I would give him the means to avoid 
death and degradation.” 

“Well spoken, sir,” said the old Count— 
“well spoken, my son!” 

Ke held out his hand to Noel, who 
bent over and pressed it with a silent re- 


spect. 

The barrister breathed again. At last 
he had found a road to the heart of this 
haughty old aristocrat. He had made a 
conquest. He had ded in pleasi 
him. 

“Let us return to the question of your- 
self,” said the Count. “We, of course, 
breakfast, dine, and sup together. My 
servants understand that. I don’t want 
to interfere with your present arrange- 
ments; but we'll go over the rooms that 
have been prepared for you. Those of 
— Albert I have ordered to be shut up 

orever just as he left them. Poor boy! 
—poor boy!” 
oel had the courage to place his hand 
on the old gentleman’s arm. 

“Sir,” he said,“when you gave me the 
order to follow you at the Palace of Jus- 
tice, I did so because it was my duty. I 
have another—nay, I say amore sacred 
duty to fulfil. Madame Gerdy is danger- 
ously ill—so ill that the doctor has al- 
most given her over. OughtIto be ab- 
sent from the bed of one who has been 
the best of mothers to me?” 

“Valerie! Valerie!” murmured the 
Count. 

He bent his head uvon his arm upon 








were simply . 





fhe back of the sofa, and the past came 
back to him with all the vividness of to- 
day. . 

“She wronged me!” he answered to his 
accusing angel; “I loved her dearly, but 
she spoilt my life! She deceived me, but 
I loved her! Time has been the avenger; 
I can forgive her now, poor Valerie! She 
is dying—her heartis broken about Al- 
bert—our son! and. it was J who made her 
sin—I suggested the whole plot! Poor 
Valerie! Perhaps,if I went to her now, 
one word from me might lighten her 
great sorrow.” 

He rose and turned toward Noel. 

“Ring for my coat and hat. We will 
go and sit by her bedside together!” 

The young man started at this unex- 
pected proposition. 

“Oh, sir!” he said eagerly, “spare your- 
self a raost painful scene. Madame Ger- 
dy may be alive still, but her brain is 

one. The shock to her nervous system 

as been more than she can bear. The 
poor thing will not be able even to recog- 
nise you, or hear the voice she once loved 
so well?” 

“Go, then, and go alone,” sighed the 
Count. “Good-bye, my son!” 

Those two words, “My son,” said witha 
marked intonation, sounded like the trum- 
pet of victory to Noel's ears. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
OLD DUCROE THE USURER. 


In leaving the Count’s house, Noel had 
taken a cab, promising the driver an extra 
fare for vvinpiry F quickly. 

Arriving at his door,he threw rather 
than gave the man his money, and 
mounted the stairs two steps at atime. 

“Has any one been inquiring after me?” 
he asked of the maid. 

“No one, sir.” 

He seemed relieved, drew a long breath; 
then asked again, in a quicker tone, “And 
the doctor?” 

“He called this morning,” said the girl, 
“when you were away, sir. and he looked 
very grave indeed. He came back again 
half an hour ago, and he is still in mis- 
sus’s room.” 

“All right—I’'ll see him. If any one 
calls, show them into my Pr a | 
the key—and call me directly.” 

In entering the sick room, Noel saw at 
a glance that no change for the better had 
occurred during his absence. 

The sick woman, with close-shut eyes, 
and convulsed face, was lying on the Sed 
in mortal agony. One might have thought 
her dead, were it not for the sudden 
movements of the pale hands, and the 
raising of the counterpane from time to 
time, as she moved her limbs in pain. 

He bent his head and whispered ina 
trembling voice, “We!l—how is she?” 

The doctor shook his head with a thor- 
oughly disheartened look. 

“I understand your silence, Harvey,” 
murmured Noel. “There’s no hope—is it 
not so?” . 

“None from science. 

air.” 

“What makes my heart ache is to see 
her so utterly unconscious of all that is 
taking place around her. Will she die 
without recovering her reason? Won’t 
she recognise me, nor speak to me?” 

“Ican’t say. This malady, my poor 
fellow, is one of those that may, at any 
moment, utterly upset the rules laid down 
forit. The symptoms are always oe 

y 


Still I don’t des- 


and the patient that we pronounce near 
out of danger to-day, may be something 
more than at death’s door to-morrow.” 

“She may speak then?” 

“Very probably.” 

“And’_Noel hesitated—“with the full 
possession of her senses?” 

“Perhaps; but why do you ask me?” 
And, for the first time, the doctor looked 
his friend curiously in the face. 

“Because one word—but one, pro- 
nounced by her lips—would be invaluable 
to me.” 

“Oh, you mean about your case? Well, 
as regards that,I can promise nothing. 
You have as many chances in your favor 
as against you. Only on no account quit 
the house; keepclose at hand. If her 
reason returns, and it will be as the light- 
ning flash, profit by it whilst you have 
time; itis the advice of a friend and a doc- 
tor. And now good-bye, for the present.” 
And, without waiting for a reply, he seized 
his hat and was gone. 

But there was no peace for Noel that 


~; 

e was just returning to the sick-room, 
when the servant announced that a gen- 
tleman—“a queer sort of gentleman, who 
wouldn’t give his name, was waiting for 
him in the study.” 

With a half-muttered curse, and a 
gloomy air, the barrister turned on his 

eel, and proceeded to his private room.” 

The “queer sort of gentleman,” des- 
cribed by the maid, met him at the door. 

“At last you have come, Monsieur Du- 
croe. You’ve been so long about it, that I 
gave you up altogether.” 

“Ha, ha! Better late than never—better 
late than never!” said his visitor, placing 
his hat on achair. “That's my motto, 
sir; that’s mv motto!” : ; 


ere’s 





Noel muttered something that didn’t 
sound complimentary. 

“I've called at the desire of a lady, a 
dear friend of your's; and, I may say,a 
dear friend of mine—Miss Nellie Nichol- 
son.” 

Noel smiled, a forced smile, and point- 
ed to a chair. 

His visitor was a person well-known in 
the money-lending world. He had no 
occasion to advertise, he was known every- 
where. He was quite celebrated for his 
amiable and urbane character, and, hav- 
ing a great deal of money to spare, he 
had no objection to lend it to his friends. 
In recompense of which small services, he 
kindly consented to take an interest from 
twenty to fifty per cent. 

Worthy man! he hada real affection 
for his clients. He was never known to 
have imprisoned a debtor—he preferred 
Fane him, and hunting hina down for 
ten to tifteen years; andafter he had ob- 
tained his money piecemeal by piecemeal, 
generally left him with a broken heart, 
or comfortably settled in the workhouse. 

The people he preferred principally to 
deal with were ladies of doubtful reputa- 
tion; theatrical people who had fallen into 
difficulties, either from the failure of some 
speculation, or through ill-health; also 
those audacious beings whose existence 
ps gee 4 solely on those who require their 
aid and assistance, such as authors, bar- 
risters, and doctors. 

‘Yo ladies, he lent upon their beauty— 
while it lasted. 

‘lo men, striving men, upon their talent 
-~-Wwhile it lasted. 

A deadly old man to call “patron” and 
friend was Monsieur Ducroe. He was like 
the awful =e —— a's 
Hugo—a something soft an y; & 
thing of suckers, who pe you 
every way,drawing the life blood from you 
with its caressing but deadly touch. And 
this was the man Nellie Nicholson had 
sent to the man she hoped to be her fu- 
ture husband. A brain of feather and a 
heart of lead, like the Lamia of the old 
Greek fable; woman and serpent com- 
bined. 

Old Ducroe had trusted a great deal to 
Nellie’s beauty. 

“A jewel of price, sir!” he would say,— 
“a jewelof price! Flawed, as they all are; 
but, where fools are plentiful—and where 
are they not?—a safe investment in the 
market. Look at this hard-headed law- 
yer to wit: why, sir, that man would ‘bot- 
anize on his mother’s grave,’ as the say- 
ing is, if he could only pluck a flower 

lace upon his mistress’s resplendent 

»osom. A great man sir, is Noel Gerdy— 

agreat man, full of small sins! You've 
heard of the tiny but ever active worm, 
that eats into the stately ship; till one day, 
suddenly, with sails full set for fortune 
and colors flying,down it goes—down— 
down—into the unfathomable depths of 
the sea! In that ship you have a picture 
of this energetic, all-seeking barrister; in 
that worm you see the woman, one of 
ten thousand, who slowly drags him down 
to certain ruin and death!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE MONEY LENDER'S CONSCIEXOR. 


The barrister—who knew the man he 
had to deal with, and how he was to be 
softened by considerate attention, and his 
—— tickled by treating him as an 
equal—commenced by offering him a 
chair, and asking anxiously after his 
health. ’ 

Ducroe gave him the most minute de- 
tails concerning it. He had been toa 
dentist about a back tooth, that had given 
him the most excruciating agony. Den- 
tist looked at it—pronounced it sound— 
refused to draw it—and ended by stop- 
ping it. 

“Cost me a pound, sir—cost me a 
pound!” . 

His eyesight, also, was causing him 
some uneasiness. 

“Had to make outa little bill the other 
day at six months date at ten in the morn- 
ing, and had to light the gas, sir—had to 
light the gas,just as if it were ten at 
night!” 

His legs, too, were getting shaky— 
couldn’t call upon his friends on foot. 

How delighted his friends would have 
been, thought Noel, if they could have 
dispensed with those calls which he so 
pertinaciously made, 

At last, his chapter of miseries was ex- 
hausted; and, clearing his throat, he com- 
menced. 

“Well, sir, how about those bills I have 
of yours? I’m devilishly in want of 
money! Let me see; the first was for 
five hundred—the second for seven hun- 
dred—and the last, two hundred and 
fifty.” 

“Come—come, Monsieur Ducroe!” said 
Noel, laughing a forced laugh; “a joke’sa 
good thing in the right place!” 

“But I’m not joking.” said the usurer. 

“Well, it looks very like it., Why it’s 
only ten days ago that I wrote to tell you 
I could’t meet them, asking, at the same 
time, to have a renewal.” 

__“] got your letter. sir—I ot van lotta». 







































































Dut 2 thought that, in the way of business, 
no answer was considered a negative.” 

A gesture of impatience escaped the 
young man. 

“Do as you like; I’ve already told you 
I can’t meet your demands!” 

“Well, some people have no conscience! 
Do you know that I've renewed these bills 
four times already—four times, sir? Why, 
I wouldn’t have done itfor my own 
mother, sir—not for my own mother!” 

“I dare say not,” said the barrister, 
dryly; “but, you see, your mother. would 
never have paid the interest I have—she 
would have been too sharp for that, con- 
sidering that you are her son!” 

Monsieur Ducroe was much hurt. 

He couldn’t bear the word “interest” 
to be named; so it was in a tone that 
bore in it more of sorrow than anger, that 
he replied, “Hive I ever complained?— 
have I ever said a word in reproach? The 
only remark I haveto make is, that you 
know I’ve a soft heart, and you play up- 
on it accordingly.” 

“What’s the use of repeating a thing 
over and over again?” said Noel, still more 
impatiently than before. “I’ve told you 
that, at the present moment, I’m hard up; 
in fact, there’s only just enough ready 
money left to keep me going.” 

“I’m sorry to hear it,for your sake,” 
said the money-lender; “because you'll 
force me to place the whole business in the 
hands of my solicitors.” 

“And what will you gain by that? Come, 
my dear sir, let us play our cards on the 
table. Do you wish to fill the pockets of 
your solicitors? I hardly think so. When 
you have put me to a great expense, will 
that put a farthing in oa pocket? You 
can’t put a distress in, because the house, 
and all the furniture, belong to Madame 


=, 
“I know it; and, even if you were sold 
up, they wouldn’t cover my expenses.” 

“So you intend to thrust me into a debt- 
or’s prison? A bad speculation, that! My 


social position would be lost; in fact, I'd 
bea ed man, and where would be your 
gain?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the worthy 
money-lender. “What nonsense you're 
talking! Old birds can’t be caught with 


chaff! Why, if you thought I were cap- 
able of shutting you up—and you know 
I wouldn’t, because I’ve got such a soft 
heart—my money would be there; yes, sir, 
there—in that very drawer as rests under 
your elbow!” 

And the old man, still laughing, pointed 
to where Noel’s arm rested. 

“You are entirely in the wrong. Had I 
the money I owe you, it would be in your 
hands this moment. I can’t ask my 
mother, you see.” 

A sardonic, annoying sort of laugh, pe- 
culiar to Monsieur Ducroe, interrupted 
Noel’s expostulation. 

“Oh,I know all about that! You've 
borrowed enough from your mother al- 
ready; and if the poor old lady is about to 
kick the bucket—I’ve heard she’s Leen 
very ill—well, sir, wouldn’t advance a 
fiver upon the goods she leaves behind 
her.” 

The young barrister’s face crimsoned 
with anger; his eyes flashed, and it was as 
much 4s he could do to restrain himself 
from the immense satisfaction of giving 
the old gentleman a black eye. 

“One knows what one knows!” contin- 
ued Ducroe, tranquilly taking a pinch of 
snuff; “and I know that, whether you in- 
tend to marry Miss Nicholson or not, she’s 
about the most expensive young woman 
out. Bless you, sir, apart from breaking 
a man’s heart, that girl would break the 
Bank of England itself!” 

Noel was furious at this. 

“What have you to say against Miss 
Nellie Nichoison? You know she is one 
of the most delightful creatures in tho 
world.” 

“Granted; but, you see, I’m not in love 
with her,and you are. What I want to 
make you understand is,that the one thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty was advanced 
to you on her account, and that I don’t in- 
tend to renew the bills; and if you don’t 
pay me the money, I will put an execu- 
tion into your lady-love’s house; and if, 
after that, she doesn’t give you a piece of 
her mind, I’m a Dutchman!” 

Noel could bear it no longer. His tem- 
pers for once ina way, got the better of 

im. 


“Enough!” hecried, bringing his hand 
down with a bang on his desk. “Go to the 
devil, Monsieur Ducroe, and do as you like® 
Idon’t want your advicg,and I don’t 
want yourcompany! I prefer,in future, 
to see your solicitors. I know that I have 
been imprudent, but I can repair all that 
ina manner that will rather astonish you. 
I could pay you the whole sum to-morrow, 
if % suited my convenience; but you see, 
my dear sir, it doesn’t. Be wise—keep my 

airs secret, and you'll get your money 
in the long run.” 

r The usurer was puzzled. 

“He’s not so ee as I thought,” he 
mused. “He’s found fresh fields and pas- 
tures new; but he won’t hide them lon 
from me. “I'll ferret his secret out—I’'ll 
ferret it out!” ¢ ye - ts 








us,” contifitied the “barrister, “take 
Mw.DAnera foamunrsolicitors. andwivea 
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THE ALBION. 








them Mstructions to proceed against me. 
In eight days from this I shall receive a 
county court summons. I shall sppear, 
and askfor time. You know the law well 
enough to know that. Ill get a month’s 
grace,and a month is all I want. Now 
let us return to common sense, Accept a 
bill of exchange, payable in six weeks, or 
else do as =~ have threatened, and place 
the whole business in the hands of your 
solicitors.” 

“Well, well, I never wasa hard ma 
and Idon’t want to be hard now. Y 
agree to your proposition, Make out.a 
bill for the one thousand, four hundred 
and fifty, and I'll call for it on Monday, 
returning at the same time your bills.” 

“You don’t happen to have them with 
you now?” 

_ “No; and totell you the truth—know- 
ing how easy I am to be argued into a 
thing—I took the precaution of leaving 
them with my solicitors; but it’s all right, 
you know—all right! I’ve given you m 
word—and my word’s my bond! Good- 
bye—good-bye! I'll see you on Monday 
—I’ll see you on Monday!” 

Noel listened attentively,{o be quite 
sure that his crafty friend had left for 
good; and when he heard the hall door 
close, shook his fist in impotent rage. 

“Scoundrel!” he cried. “Wretch! thief! 
old skinflint! Didn’t he dun into my ears, 
and no mistake! He had made up bis 
mind to go to law, too, and that would 
have settled me with the Count. Vile old 
usurer! At one time I was afraid I should 
have been forced to tell him all!” 

He took out his watch as he spoke. 

“Half-past five!” 

He was undecided what to do. Ought 
he to dine with his father? Could he leave 
Madame Gerdy? The dinner at the De 
Valcourt mansion was a strong tempta- 
tion; but on the other side there was the 
sick chamber and the dying woman.” 

“Of course,” he decided at last, “I can’t 
go. It would be an outrage to all deli- 
as of feeling.” 

esat down and wrote a few lines of 
excuse to his father, telling him that Ma- 
dame Gerdy’s death was momentarily ex- 
po and that he could not find it in his 
eart to leave her bedside. 

Taking a book with him, Noel proceed- 
ed to the sick chamber, and seated him- 
self in an arm-chair by the bed-side. The 
lamp was lighted, and the Sister of Mercy 
came and went with noiseless footste 
dusting, arranging, and putting things in 
order. 

There was a happier look about her pale 
face, which did not escape Noel. 

“Do you think that we may dare to 
hope, sister?” he asked. 

“I think we may,” she said. “The last 
remedies have taken admirably. The 
most important thing is that she must not 
be left alone, even for a moment. I have 
arranged with the maid-servant that when 
the doctor calls again that she is to take 
my place whilst I sleep, and at midnight 
I will relieve her.” 

“Don’t disturb yourself, sister,” inter- 
rupted Noel, sadly. “Sleep in peace until 
the morning. As for me, 1 will remain on 
guard all night.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
OLD CORKSCREW AT MADAME GERDY’s, 


Although, in military language, Old 
Corkscrew had been “repulsed with loss” 
by the magistrate, and terribly harassed 
by the enemy, yet he wouldn’t own him- 
self beaten. 

“I’ve only lost the scent,” he repeated, 
sniffing the air in the way peculiar to him. 
“T’ve got my duty to do. Is this the time 
for me to give way, when the life of a 
man hangs upon a thread? If I don’t 
stir myself, who will? I pushed this 

oung man into the abyss, and I'll pull 
him out of it. Alone, too, I'l do it—that 
is, if no one will help me.” 

The poor old boy was nearly fainti 
with fatigue. The fresh air was a sort o 
tonic to him, and he remembered that 
since the night before he hadn’t eaten a 
morsel. He dashed into the first restau- 
rant that he came to, and ordered a din- 
ner, consisting of soup, chop to follow, 
with fried potatoes, a pancake, and a pint 
of claret. 

Our friend the Daddy left the restau- 
rant a very different man from when he 
had entered it. The clouds were dissi- 
pated. Hadn’t he time before him—a 
whole month? What can’t a man in ear- 
nest do in a month? His only regret was 
that he couldn’t warn Albert that he had 
a friend working for him, who was moral- 
ty sure of his innocence. 

The first thing he did on returning home 
was to mount to the fourth story, and ask 
after poor Madame Gerdy, the woman he 
had once intended to make his wife! 

Noel opened the door. 

This rather disconcerted the Daddy. He 
only meant “kind inquiries,” and now 
he was obliged to enter, if only for five 
minutes. 

{T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


OO 
Ornithologists tell us that the owlis a 
wise bird. He certainly is a very sol- 
emn’un.—N. ¥, Commercial Advertiser, 





when you spank me you spank God!” 


LAMBERT’S LEAP. 


Near Newcastle, is Sandyford Bridge, 
thirty-six feet above the river, which, 
like many Northern streams, is seldon 
quite full, but flows in a channel, with 
the rocky bed bare on each side; an 
ugly bridge to look up to; or to look 
over, driving by. 

In Scotland and the North of England, 
when our wise ancestors got hold of so 
dizzy and dangerous a place, they made 
the most of it; with incredible perversi- 
ty they led the approach to such a bridge 
either down asteep, or nearly at right 
angles; They carried Sandyford lane 
up tothe bridge on the rectangular plan, 
and thereby secured two events, which 
were but the natural result of their skill 
in road-making, yet, taken in conjunc- 
tion, have other claims to notice. 

Ata date I hope some day to ascertain 
precisely, but at present I can only say 
that it was very early in the present 
century, a young gentleman called 
Lambert, was run away with by his 
horse; the animal came tearing down 
Sandyford lane, and, thanks to ancestral 
wisdom aforesaid, charged the bridge 
with such momentum and impetus that 
he knocked a slice of the battlement, and 
half aton of masonry, into the air, and 
went down after it into the river, with 
his rider. 

The horse was killed; Mr. Lambert, 
though shaken, was not seriously in- 
jured by this awful leap. The masonry 
was repaired; and, to mark the event, 
these words, “Lambert’s Leap,” were 
engraved on the new  coping-stone. 
The road was allowed to retain its hap- 
py angle. 

December 5, 1822, about eleven, fore- 
noon, Mr. John Nicholson, of Newcastle, 
a student in surgery, was riding in 
Sandyford lane. His horse ran away 
with him, and being unable to take the 
sharp turn for such cases made and 
provided, ran against the battlement of 
the bridge. It resisted this time, and 
brought the horse to its knees; but the 
animal, being now thoroughly terrified, 
rose and actually leaped, or scrambled, 
over the battlement, and fell into the 
rocky bed below, carrying away a single 
coping-stone, viz., the stone engraved 
“Lambert's Leap.” That stone was 
broken to pieces by the fall; the poor 
young man was so cruelly injured that 
he never spoke again; hedied at seven 
o’clock that evening—but the horse was 
so little the worse, and so tamed by the 
fall, that he was at once ridden into 
Newcastle for assistance. 

The reversed fates of the two animals, 
and the two incidents happening within 
an inch of each other, have earned them 
a place in this collection. 

Richardson’s “Local Historian's Table 
Book”’ relates the second leap, and re- 
fers to the first, which is also authenti- 
cated.—Charles Reade. ‘ 





The carved stones over the grave of 
John Bunyan, whose remains for nearly 
two hundred years past have rested in 
the Bunhill Fields Nonconformist bury- 
ing ground, will, unless steps are speedi- 
ly taken, become almost unrecognizable. 
Although restored as late as 1862, owing 
partly to atmospheric causes, but more 
to the vandalism of tourists visiting the 
shrine, the more prominent portions 
of the sculpture are rapidly disappear- 
ing. 





Fifteen million nine hundred thousand 
hectolitres of barley (420,046,200 gallons) 
are consumed annually in Germany for 
beer brewing. 





Byron wrote: “How sweet to hear the 
watch-dog’s honest bark."’ From which 
we infer that Byron never attended a 
midnight sociable in a farmer’s water 
melon patch.—Turner’s Falls Reporter. 


A little five-year-old of Dorchester 
somewhat surprised his mother a few 
days since with the remark: ‘God is 
everywhere; he is all over me; and 
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ANECDOTES OF MACAULAY, 


Lord Holland gave Macaulay an ac- 
count of a visit which he paid long ago 
to the Court of Denmark, and of King 
Christian, the madman, who was at last 
deprived of all real share in the govern- 
ment on account of his infirmity. “Such 
aTom of Bedlam I never saw,” said 
Lord Holland. ‘One day the Neapoli- 
tan ambassador came to the levee, and 
made a profound bow to his Majesty. 
His Majesty bowed still lower. The 
Neapolitan bowed down his head almost 
tothe ground, when, behold, the King 
clapped his hands on his Excellency’s 
shoulders, and jumped over him like a 
boy playing at leap-frog.” Alas!” 
what a gymnast was there lost to the 
world in that lively potentate! 

Macaulay was always willing to accept 
afriendly challenge to a feat of memory. 
One day, inthe beard-room of the British 
Museum, Sir David Dundas saw him hand 
to Lord Aberdeen asheet of foolscap, cov- 
ered witha writing arranged in three par- 
allelcolumns down eachof the four pages. 
This document, of which the ink was still 
wet, proved to be a fall list of the senior 
wranglers at Cambridge, with their dates 
and colleges, for the hundred years 
during which the names of senior wran- 
glers had been reported in the University 
calendar. Onanother occasion, Sir David 
asked, “Macaulay, do you know your 
Popes?” “No,” was the answer, “I al- 
ways get wrong among the Innocents,” 
“But can you say your Archbishops of 
Canterbury?” “Any fool,” said Macau- 
lay, “could say his Archbishops of Can- 
terbury backward;” and off he went at a 
score, drawing breath only once in order 
to remark on the oddity of there having 
been both an Archbishop Sancroft and 
an Archbishop Bancroft, until Sir David 
stopped bim at Cranmer. 





One of? the most remarkable races that 
ever inhabited the earth is now extinct. 
They were known as the Gaunches, and 
were the aborigines of the Canary Is- 
lands. In the sixteenth century, pesti- 
lence, slavery, and the cruelty of the 
Spaniards succeeded in totally extermi- 
nating them. They are described as 
having been gigantic in stature, but of a 
singularly mild and gentle nature. Their 
food consisted of barley, wheat, and 
goats’ milk, and their agriculture was 
of the rudest kind. They had a religion 
which taught them of a future state of 
rewards and punishments after death, 
and of good and evil spirits. They re- 
garded the Volcano of Teneriffe as a 
place of punishment for the bad. The 
bodies of their dead were carefully em- 
balmed, and deposited in catacombs. 
Their marriage rights were very solemn, 
and before engaging inthem the brides 
were fattened on milk. 

Tue theory has lately been advanced 
that the aurora borealis may be due to 
meteoric fragments and dust circulating 
around the sun, which, on entering the 
earth’s atmosphere, become incandescent 
by friction, and appear either as shoot- 
ing stars orasan aurora. This cosmi- 
cal matter being composed—according 
tothe theoryin question—for the most 
part of the magnetic substances, such 
asiron and nickel, when it approaches 
the earth is brought under the influence 
of terrestrial magnetism, and takes the 
direction of magnetic lines representing 
the rays of the aurora. Further, the 
auroral bands occasionally observed per- 
pendicular to the meridian are supposed 
to result from cosmical particles com- 
posed of diamagnetic matter. 








They are taking evidence in a divorce 
case for cruelty; the husband is under 
examination; his wife, prostrated with 

rief, is weeping bitterly, cove: her 
‘ace with her handkerchief. ‘‘Now,’’ 
says the judge, “are you not ashamed 
to have thus brutally treated your wife, 
atender young woman of twenty-five ?” 
The wife suddenly raises her head. 
beg your pardon,” she sobs; “twenty- 





four only.” And she again gives way to 
her grief. 





A WOMAN FAILS TO LEAVE HER 
CHILD WITH THE CONDUCTOR. 


One evening, the early part of the 
week, when train twelve arrived at Hor- 
nellsville, a woman.who had been sitting 
in the smoking car made inquiries,mani- 
festing considerable anxiety in doing so, 
about theears which wentto Philadelphia. 
Some one who knew, directed her tothe 
carsat the rear of the train, where the 
Lehigh coaches are. She took all her 
baggage except a small baby, who soon 
began toinform the inmates ofthe car 
that he was there. He had a fine pair of 
lungs, and what might be called a travel- 
ing voice. Millard was the conductor, 
and when he made his appearance he 
asked about the matter, but didn’t seem 
much worried or annoyed; in fact, it is 
not an easy matter for him to be disturb- 
ed. He, however, for the moment, pro- 
vided forthe little chap by giving him 
to a woman inthe next car, who had a 
baby of herown of about the same age as 
the left one, Millard then went on with 
his business through ths train, and com- 
ing to the rear coaches, observed a young 
woman who seemed to be uneasy, look- 
ing out of the window and moving about. 
restlessly. He accosted her with the ex- 
clamation, “Here, didn’t you leave your 
baby in the forward car?” “I'm caught,” 
was all the answer he got, and presently 
the baby was in its mother’s keeping 
She was a nice-looking woman, and on 
her way to Philadelphia in search of em- 
ployment. When the train arrived here 
she was watched pretty closely, and it 
was certain that when she left she had 
her incumbrance with her. She couldn't 
get rid of it. It seems that occurrences 
of this kind are not infrequent on our 
railroads, but a woman can hardly have 
any of the feelings of a mother who will 
undertake such things.—Elmira Adver. 
tiser. 


-—— ———_______) 


THE PARADISE OF THE MOSQUITO, 


The coast of Swedish Lapland is every- 
where pierced by deep fjords, sometimes 
many miles in length, and everywhere 
forming immense swamps and marshes— 
the paradise ofthe mosquito,which breeds 
and swarms there to an extent inconceiv- 
able in other parts of the world. “No 
wordsof mine,’ says M. d’ Aiviella,“could 
describethe tortures which these vampires 
inflicted upon us during our day’s march 
in the field} ‘They were in actual clouds. 
and frequently hid the landscapefrom us 
behind a cloud of black dancing spots 
They felt like a close rain of needles dip- 
ped in venom.” At one place on the 
Muoniothe party adopted the mosquito 
armor of the country,a “sort of helmet 
of strong linen,” with an opening for the 
eyes curtained by netting. “Our whole 
bodies,” he adds “were simply masses of 
blisters, and we were almost driven to 
follow the example of the Englishman, 
who, we were told, flang himself into the 
river, maddened by the torture of the 
stings.” 





EvipencE THAT IRON WILL NOT OXIDIZE 
In Pure Water.—As an evidence that 
iron will not oxidize in pure water, ascien- 
tifie writer remarks as follows: Take a 
piece of clear ice, melt it and heat it to 
boiling; after boiling ita short time, to 
free it of air, pour it into a small vial 
containing some pieces of bright iron 
wire, the vial tobe quite full andtightly 
stopped, Place a similar piece of wire 
in an open vessel and partially cover it 
with water. Set both vessels aside for a 
few days, when it will be found that the 
wire in the former is still bright, while 
that in the otheris rusted. This experi- 
ment shows that itisthe oxygen of the 
air, and not that chemically combined to 
form water, which acts upon iron; more- 
overexperiment has shown, beyond any 
reasonable doubt or question, that neither 
dry oxygen nor dry carbonic acids will 
attack iron. To produce the action of 
common oxidation upon iron, it is neces- 
sary thatthe oxygen becombined with 
nitrogen, as it exists in the atmosphere, 
and in all potable water, 
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= 7 ee ae 4 > = ~ = i —_— hares. Shares. Paid Quotations 
UN ceccreccreceressseesseces:: eeeeeet® o State and City Loans. 7,500 Rast Gheboygea, Pref’d. £2 4 - 
40'00¢ Ordin’ £2 = 
‘Steamship Stocks. r ’ 46,000|Rberhardt and Anrora.| £10 |.ll |£8 be, 
Names or ComPanres, Caritabe |o¢ SHanus\Vatue. 0?” ~ ASKED. | Last Drvipenp. * e a a tired i : - ~ | £9. V5. 
Pacific Mail... .scee... 5 eeeseee $20,000,000 |~200,000 | 100 | «22%, ~~: 89K |S per ot. for 3 mos. to July 31, 186% a3 Deseripri0n oF | & INTEREST 3 60,000|\South Aurora......... | £5 |all es 
Telegraph Stocks. Sq) Seevmcm  § | Pavan. = CALIFORMIA 
Nauxs or ComPantizs. vo Par. D Payasie. No.orSx’s. Orv’ap AskED. | » & t 15,000| Birdseye Creek........ | £4 jall (|£ lds, 
Atlantic and P reeneeinnatsssnneens) $0060 100 (January and July jc wy 0 15 - 3 wes» [Exchequer «| £1 [atl hea 
Western Uniot..cccccscccccccesesss eecceees| 43,063,100 | 100 do ooce 70% 1 1 <a 1683 | vay & Now ita 's00 Loncos and Gailforaia.. = Y 5s. 
° Dama. fe] oe o '500| Sierra ordinary, 
“ - aca 5 do «.(Geld) 1900 \Jan. & July. | :; 35_| 15,000 Sweetland Oreok....... £4 all £ 5s, 
Latest Quotations cf ST. LOUIS (Mo.,) Securities Pennaylva.<Goid) ves [ReO-& Auge | oe COLORADO. 
. : 6 Tennemsee. «0. eee Zen. & Tay. ee os len 4 
Corrected Weekly, by P, F. KELEHER & O©O., Bankers and Brokers, 307 North Third Street, 8 ; irginia. va ithe from Jan. (09 A 30 80 
o .(Fund’d) . °72.) 
> SSM, 8 |Borton Gity..sse-| 1899 Jan, & July. |104 106 ‘er 
5 |Massach: «+| 1889 |April & 106 08 oe tae 
St. Louis City and County Bonds. & os eee ian or. =- & | 12s, 6d 
° coos e 
5 i INTEREST. 5 do —s..| 1900 106 108 | § at 2’. 6a 
§ | oe] 4 “ é| roles ce] HE ARTE RCT [asta | Te | Mamet Bopparpa) Zio || 
= R HERB a 6 |St. Louis...... eee y ° 000 eeeciegit 10 UW ~ 
Dareairrion er Bonps. ; cs 5 ao Wuen Pavasir, | Pavasce. . | 5 | Virgimia..s.ecoe.| 1888 Jan. & July. 137 = 42 tsone | Bor Mountain Cael. f yy He} t ee 
i hs, |Czwr. Sid ailroad (Doilar) Bonds, ee 0 | Tem ee | £10 | all 1s 10s. 
City Bridge Pat in gold re oe 1892 (6 gold|June aod Teer 1@th. eoee 106 | 107 A &G.W lstmor 1962 Jan.&July. .. o a 7 noid 
City Water 3,500,000} 1867 | 1887 |6 gold|Juneand Dec’r 26th.|New York. | 106 | 107¥ | 7 |Alabama & Chat- Latest Quotations 
City Park Bonds, 346,000) 1868 1898 |6 gold) Au and Fe’ do 1055¢ | 106% 7 tanooga..(Gold); 1889 | do do | a oo 
City 6’s, various, pr’l in ae 8,377,500) various! various)|6 =a mt months. do 103 loi Balt. & Potomac, 1 OF CHICAGO Ii)., SBCURITINS 
oe ho ha do lice* | 101” | 3 | Mortecola Sag = 
unty 7’s, various, pr’l in o’y, various! yarious|7 cu’y 0 o 8 ort. Go! w q 
County Jail Bonds, rl in ee 250,000 1868 1888 ou’y Marchand September do 166 107 |e owes by Se, $0 Wanieate at ou oS 7 
enn. or’rn| hers, J 2 C » ill. 
Railroad Bonds. Central R.R ..| 1911 Japril&@ Oot, | 94 96 _—- 
> do (Tunnel) do.| 1911 |Jan. & July. 98 Bank Stocks. 
Denver Pacific and Telegraph...;2,500,000 ] 1869 1899 {7 gold)May and Novemtcr..New York.) | 80 7 |Cen of N.JCon'M] 1899 |J.aJ.&A.&0.) 74 1 3 Z . 
Kansas Pacific 1:t mortgage..../2,240,000 | 1865 1895 {6 gold| February and A oo 6t 7 Vent. Pa .(Gold)| 1896 \Jan. & July. [1023 103% “ > ale 
Kansas Pacific, lst mortgage.... 4,063,000 1366 1896 13 gold|June and Decem ee 62 65 hic. | — lst Names op Secunitine. & & 
Kansas Pacific, Ist m. (Leav. Br.) y 1866 1896 [7 ¢n’y) i and November, o 58 60 6 @.seeee| 1893 | do do | o oo 4 4 5 
Kansas Pacific Incomes Ne. 1é-|oe0'330| 1860 | 1018 |fcwy| ao do de : | 12 1 8 [bein hii =a ool Coline 
mes No. 16../ : cn ee May & Nov. 5 45 000. & 100 ery 
Kan. Pac.(Denver Extens’n)lst mjé,500,000! 1869 | 1899 (7 cell May May and November. |  °, & | 7 | é y Alea ER | Pans ee 
Missouri Pucitic, ist mortgage...)7,000,000| 1868 1888 |6 gold February and August eo 3%] 941% + do do a co =| Fifth National. 500,000] 100/190 | :. 
North Missouri, ist mongage.. --|6 000,000 | 1865 1995 (7 cu’y|January and July. . OT | 98d 4 March & Sept. | .. «| Nosth Weatern Na 200,000| 100/60 | ;. 
St. Louis & [rou Mountain, lst m 4,000,000 | 1867 1892 |7 cu’y|February and August eo 98 100 4 do do m4 sa Union National fins Sa 1,000,000] 100/1u5 | 3. 
April & Oct. | , a Se 5 
Street Railroad Bonds. : nay Dee tena eee nest] So0r000| Lo0l280 | v- 
Bellefontaine, lst mortgage 100, 1366 1876 ;10 cu’ 2 ar and auly. St. Louis. eo > |Grand Rapids & ' City National ........ cece ay ae 
Gravois RR. Co ° 175,00 | 1873 1853 |10 cu’y, 97 99 Indiana Ist M. ’ Commercial N: ational... 500,000) 100)165 [172 
Lindell, lst mertgage.. +| 150,000) 1367 1882 [10.u’ "y } o 100 ory uar. ¥ Pitts. Union Stock Yards National....| 100,000) 100/15 | «- 
People’s, ist mortgage..... 10c,000 | 1.867 1877 |(0 uu'y|May and meabhe oe 100 7 Ft. Wayne..| 1889 |Jan. & July. | 2 93 | Merchant's Sav. Loan J 100/156 |160 
‘Tower Grove, lst mortgage. -... 100,000 | 1867 1877 [10 cu’y! do do eo 9 100 H uitnoie Central. 1875 |April & Oct, eo « =| State Ba Insti es coe oe [189 | oe 
are’ ° bern: king eee & | ee o- 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 7 ly ett Per $)-| 1891 |Reb. & Aug. | 99 101 Prairie Bute Loan Ona Trast..| -.. | 3 1... |e 
Kast St Louis Elevator Co.....) 60,000; 1870 ) 1875 {10 cu’ 7 February and August)... 95 ; 100 | 5 |Mo-» a Tex} 1904 |Feb. & Aug. | 54 56 | National Bank of Illinois......) 500,000) 100/100 112 
Laclede Gas Light Co....+00... |1,000;060 | isto | 1900| 8 et. fe 95 | 100 iticnignn Cone I! sane a. a Cd. German National....+-.+++-.| 600 weed 
St. Louis Gas Light Uo......0.-| 800,000] ..._ 1879 |10 pA January, and. July. “ 65 | 15 1 Mien. rege Nor Pp oo e+ =| German Savings....+++.---- Meee astiats co 
Carondelet Gis Oo.ee..+.-seocel cone | cs | 1884 [10 petJanumy and July. “ 88 Ini. Mort. 8:27] 1885 |May aNov. |. ., | Gorm xchange Nat tional Bank. cones ola7s | +s 
6 |New York Cent.-| 1883] do do | :. Ww ata ab aly 000] 100] 75 | .. 
Railroad Stocks. 7 «| 1896 [Reb & Aug. |1li 413 | fhacty Sev, Bank & Bale Dep. poneaaas Re Dea CT 
” No. or Suarxs, Parp » ie Pan. a0 Orvenxn. Asues. Last Divipex>. 6 feng. Ist M. my Jan. & July. 4 S International peneencones ; . o3 * 
‘ansas Pacific RR, 8! eo eecces 8, coscccee 0 nd M./ 18. eeeees Germania Bank.ccccooesss--0)|  se0e s | ee Hy 
St. L., Kan. Oity & No., ee esl 3 10 100 |12,000/000 | a7 | 29 |November, 1872, Two percent. | 6 | do Gen. Mort.| 1910 'Tan.&July. | 69 91 | Ynion Trust.. eae MNP Feces” Petts pews MS 
do do aan Ri 100 12,000, 0c0 ry 6 aidacadail 7 |Pitte., Ft. W. &| Chicago Savings, Ins. ‘RTrust.) ooo 2 jee |: 
Pacific of Mo........(Foreclosed 100 8,869,000 Pry 2 July, 1876, 1X per ct, 3 mos. : Lay it Be... ha a 98 100 Moreh. Farmat ‘ane Sey : re : 
0 oof WID | wc eee . ‘raters’ National Ban . sane : +. - 
” tee Rtocks. 8 Lait? 8 ccenia| Held [April & Oot ey agy_ | Hideand Ueather Bank...) 00,000) +. 100 |. 
nior. Pac.(Go! an. . 01 d Savinge Bank...) 500,000] .. !100 |101 
| Ss isy| 8 3 do. do L’d G'ts 18860 JApril & oct. | 94% 95% | He neue ene SATE 
a Bee] 3 A z ” Hallroad Bonds (Sterling if 
amen oes iis) es iti i). =o | cee FAMILIES FROM THE COUNTRY 
| ba | ®a| 3 iS} i 5 7 | line Renta: T’st! 1902 Jen. & Juug. 8 42 J 
wz < eu ° eS a Alleghany Vall’y| 1910 | April & lu} Ww? |. . . 
Bi of Commerce.........000| 3,000) 100 |100 300,000 | suv oo * Non-declaring. — 6 (Ualtmore & Obie 06 March aes Sent. il =s.1ig._—«| if, you wish Boots, Shoes, Gaiters and India 
Bee of North Amerioa....--ee. eoce 50 | 100 voese t 8 |Jan., 1875, 6 per cent. for6mos| 6 !C. and Alton e.m.) i903 |Jan and July |loy 110 i i 
Bi \ le Market Savings Bank..-| 1,000) 50 | 100 160,000 | 100 | 120 ‘July, 1876, 5 - cent. for 6 mos} 6 |C. and Pad, 1, m.| 1902 ™. (14 rubbers, you can obtaiu all the various styles, 
Bo men’s Bank.se-seecesesses| 26,000/ 100 | 100 | 2,000,000 | 158 | 140 July, 1876, 5 per ct. for é months} 7 |Kastern of Mass | .... 80 82 | excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
Br men Savings Bank... .....| 1,000} 200 | 100 100, on 85 |July, 1876, 5 per et for 6 mos. 6 {Erie Consol Mort) 1920 March & Sept. 70 3 00.8, 3 Uni y 
Broadway Savings Bank... -..-/ 3,000/ 43 | 100 300,000 70 72 |July, 1876, 10 per ct. for 6mos. | 7 |Ill.Cen.kedem.B) 1875 |upril & Oct. | ., + | MILLER & CO.’S, nion Square, N. ¥. 
Bufthers’ and Drovers’ «>| 2,610 50 | 100 261,000 40 «- jJuly, 1876, 10 per cent for 6 mos.| 6 ill. & St.L.Bridge eh en 
Carondelet Avenue Batk.... .. coos | 102 | 10 dunn o 100 jJuly, 1876, 5 per cent for 6 mos. ist Mortgage... 1 do do 94 96 
a = » dO secccecces| me 4 ane.eus rt 135 [dung ts? 1576, 5 per cent for 6 mos ¢ ae soos ‘June & bye 4 lol 8 A D H E A D S 
rit n steeeseoes cose) eeee 0 De ouisv’e & Nas eb, and Au 88 H 
Gommantien Bank.. ++| 2,000 j00 190 200,000 136 eo near po on 6 Memphis & Vhio.| 1901 June & Dec, . 99 wl 
Continental Bank....e.es «+| 2,500) 100 | 100 250,000 - 100 |July, 1876, 5 an cmt for6mo, | 6 Mul. & St. Paul.. 1911 |Jan. & July. | 99 li Can be covered with a — exactly fitted - oe awe 
Exchange do sees ++| 5,000] 100 | Loe 500,000 10° | = «.. July, 1876, 5 per cent ‘or 6 mos 7 Nd. Un. Kh’ waye — 80 perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrive 
Empire Bank...... seeces 2,000" 100 | 00 200,000 25 | .. \Jam. 1876,38 per, cent for 6 mos 7 aud Canal Deb.| 1894 |March & Sept.|110 112 my pear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
Fourth National. Bank.... 2,000; 100 | 100 200,000 ) 262 205 |May, 1876, 5 «6 mor, N.Y. & Canada 1, hair. being enactiy ot the same shade and texture as the 
Franklin Savings Institution....| 2,500| 100 | 100 250,000 os 20 |July, 1874, peaiquitiet mo. | 6 | guar, by Dela, growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
Franklin Av, German Sav. Inst.| 2,000 80 | 100 000 101 105 |July, 1876, 10 perct. for 6 mos. & HUdSOD..e0+e| eee Pre yyy 98 100 ( tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
German ~avings Institution....| 5,000 60} 50 250,000 50 «» ‘Aug., 1875, 25 per ct, for 6 mo’s N.Y.Cen. & H.R. coos. 112% 113% | Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 
German Bank....eseses| 3,000! 50 | 100 000 «» | 98 |Jan., 1875, 15 perct. for6m.s, | 6 |N. Central con m “a 69% —_—— 
Geiman American do . ee! 2,500 30} 10 250,000 30 | 382 ooce 6 | nama Gen, M., iso7 A pie Got. 107 109 
sateonetiens) & ee ee| ee 50 ee ase = 40 | 4 Jan., 1873, 10 per cent for 6 mos : t 4 nadia ® <" 4 seme ‘ . uy. ow yt bn 8 
ron Mountain do .. h e eo | { sees erklo oun. * . 
Lafayett do .. o- ooee erry e 2 \July, 1875, 10 p.c. for 6 mos. 6 ila. & Krie 1M. 19S] | april & Oct, 103 106 7 " - - 
inne o ccone| WS") eel oe -1 : | § Sie teetewce ¢ ) tilnc& Reading:| 1911 June & Dec. fics 110 | ,. BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splene 
L do 1,000 an | go |i 1876, 90 1 € do Imp. mert.| 1805 |April &Oct. 95 did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye 
~sacaae ; = “1 6S 100 | 100 100,000 Ee BR op eg ely = n, Bec. Omaha} | r 87 | Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment 
Manufacturers’ Bank . +| 3,000) 106 | 100 $00,000 ae £7 July, 18 76, 3 per cent. for 6 mos vee wT es no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes 
Market Street Bank.....c0..00.) .... | 12] 100 coves 8 10 |Jan,, 1876, 6 per cent. for6 mos | 8 bridge..... core 1896 April & Oct, | 94 ‘65 | jeaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Solé 
M p eee ee | 7,297} 100 | 100 729,700 .- 70 |July, 1876, 8 per cent. tor ms. ELOR’S Wi 
5 Railroat Shares. and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory 
Mercantile Bunk....ccccsecceoes 4,000 os | LO 400, €0 6> |Jan., ive san cont | for 6 mos. No. 16 Bond Street, N. ¥ ‘Bold by all druggists. 
semeernetenas toe! Wl Me | See) | eee emir! ("tS Miser) PS (aY oe 9 Sige ere 
ation of the of Mo.| ; 7 ’ r cent for 1 year o iveserred... | so. jo 0 9 
North St. Louis Sovings Inatit’n 1,000 60 | 50 | ’ 60, 100 105 Es 1816, 10 per cent for 6 mos uo Contra’. ress [an uly | $08 W. A. Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 
100 | 100 125,000 1 oe |July, * per cent for 6 n os. ~ich.Cen $100..| .... jo ee ee re 
Second National | Bambeeseeess- “| §000| 100 | 100 | so0;000 | 50 | 35 !Non-Declaring. New Yorn Cen...| soe. [Fou Aug. 165 100 | mediately, cares rene ibe skin: Foc, os Botys 
aa goes vee |e | gene | ae | Lely tae opeecmattcemee |e ate in i gee ia | we helor’s Alaska Seal Oi 
50 oe ug. percent for 6 » 0s, Pennsylvania..ce.| seo |¥8, ov. 
100 100 50,000 | 160 | 165 Ay 1878, 10 per cent. for 6 mos. P,Ft.W .&C, $100] .... |Qu:at rly. | . W. A. Batchelor’s aska_ Seal 
ue fo rtp ood oon ° iguly? ter i875: F R f mo. Phila.& Read.$50' .... ‘Jan # July 41 | forthe Hair. The best Hair O11 in use 
r cent. for 6 mos. ee ar spo: ° % 
, zouo | 48 | 33. (Subp. LsB 9 Ver cent for § mow be le aac W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {i,P°NN4 
Valley National BatKeseccese.,’ see | 100 | 100 | 250,000 | se | 80. \Suly, 1875, 5 per cont for 6 mos. Freehold ist m. b ogee egahatmeiannamniaaaimi Fo 
Insurance Stocks. of the Tye 1880 ren Sane | 6 ais |* & . . 
gucte Central Insurance... 300° 25, 25 | $00,000 18 | 20 )July, 1874, 10 per cent for yr] | 9 WN. btn W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
en’s Insurance Trust. 600 30 | 100 60,000 4 4 y. 0 per cent. = 
Git yisensreesee 1,150 100 | 100 175,000 4 3 Zuly, sre ieeom for 6 mone. Latest Quotations of Black or | ~y~ ss a tinting alge ne, 0 
. ommercisl ...+.. 000} 100 | 100 100,000 § on- Declaring. : 
‘ 27000 100 | 100 200,000 e1 80 |July, 1076, 6 per ct. for 6 mes. TEXAS SECURITI ES. try, ao Bond Street, New ‘York, and by all druggist s 
1,959} 100 | 100 196, ne 80 |July, 1976, 5 per cent for 6 mos. " a 
Well = 4 i 50000 75 2 duly, 1836, 5 per cent. for 6 mos maaate veg A A y Fonsrs _om ond Oe, to $20 = -. Aguas wantele All classe 
a oo oft workin, pie OF DO} EXCH, oun 
23000 30 ' 100 200,09 os 18 Jan., 1876, ad and Austin, Texas. and to make more snenay ot woule for us, in thelr ows 
2,50. , 100 | 100 250,000 65 70 |July 187°, 5 per cent. for 6 mos. _—— localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
oo 2,400 | 100 | 100 249,000 60 65 |July, 1876, : per cent for 6 4 State Bonds. Bre Asxzp.! than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil 
I ual Life 1,000} 100 | 100 100,000 100 -. |July, 1873, - 6 m Texas 63 of 1892..0.-+++00 ee pay henicundly” for every hour’s work. Full particu 
United States... wsecccccceseees| 2,000! 100 | 100 200,000 65 70 ‘July, 1875, ; per cent for Gmes. do 7s, Gold, sates defence. x = hy : -— 7 — - md “4 —— oe 
o m’t dela ow is the time. n’t look fur work o 
Street Railroad Stocks. es business cigwhere, until you have learned what we offer 
100 , 100 500,000 110 112 (24g per cent. Quarterly. on G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
£5 | 100 600,000 | 50 ee Jon, 1876, 3 per ct. for 6 mos, 
100 | 100 300,000 100 ee |July, 1876,5 per ct, for 6 mos, 
50 | 50 | 300,000 | 25 7 Pe 
100 | 100 900,000 10 +. \July, 1876, 4 cent. for 6 mos. 
50} 50 | 300, | n 2 . 
50} 50 600,0C0 it) 16 jl per cent. Nov. iL “iste, 
—— 
ere renee in . i il ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS 
109 | 100 11,0 1,900,000 85 | 100 ‘December Ist, 1914, 20 per cent VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuxap, at the 
100} 300] 00. 54 95 | July, 1876, 4 percent. for 6 mos, Old Place, 
A | me | | enero, REET NEW YORE 
ie 190 190 "176.200 <5 80 dan. 1873, 106 per cent. 112 FULTON sT * ” a 
ec. 1875, 12 percert fo | mos . 
oe en eee See 3,500 10%) 400 seoos 33 | ih [fanart 875, 5 per cent for 6 mos. CARPETS car>fully packed and sent}to ary partfof the United States free 
- Lous neler 1,000} ¢ ‘ perce’ per month oh 
Wiggins B7¥....sossccsoccee | 10,000 100 |1,009000 | s+ | 100 |Suly, 1675, S ver sector 6 mos | Sharge. 
Ll, & 8 fouls Beid @ 0 one! sees reeevove 5 10 oe: evcce ge Send for Price List. GJ Jt A, BENDALL, 
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THE ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. MALL STEAMSHIPS. 





New York and Glasgow. 
Saturday, Oct. 14, at 2 P. M, 








ANCHORIA.... Saturday, Oct. 21 at 7 A.M. 
CALIFOR\IA.... -+--Saturday, Oct. 28, at 1 P. M. 
ETHIOPIA.........+0+-e00--Saturday, Nov. 4, at 7 A, M. 


TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR DERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80, ding to dati 
Intermediat ge, $28. 


New York and London. 
UTOPIA.ecceeuesoessnevee-Saturday, Oct. 14, at1 P. M, 
AUSTRALIA. . Uaturday, Oct. 28, at Noon. 
ELYSIA.... 












«---Saturday, Nov. 4,at 7A. M. 
sesccooescses o-ee-Saturday, Nov. 18, at7 A. M. 


Cabins, $55 to $70 ; Steerage, $28. 
Cabin Excursion ‘lickets at reduced rates, 


62~ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





Company’s piers, No’s 20 and 21, North River, N. Y. 





HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 








CUNARD LINE. 


The Britich and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Ilarbor. 
Three Se‘lings every woeck—From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
BROM LIVERPOCL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers not Car-ying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond U!ass, £15. . 

B Steamers Carrying &teerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accommodation. 
ROW 


Ww YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL, 


iter s 
First Class, $80, $100 «n1 $130 Gold, according to ac- 
tion. 
Recurn Tickets c% favorable terms. 
{P Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 
Stecraye, at lowest rater. 
Bteeraze tickets from: Liverpool and Queenstown and 
all parts o1 curope, at lowest rates. 
Through Lills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Anvwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 


or Motiterranene p= pty af the © : 
For Freight and Cabin passage, ap at the Company’s 


Office,, 4 Bowling Green, fe 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


N.Y 
oats CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoxnrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland, 
TAPSCOTTD’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rargs, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 


% 











This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- Cash in 


000 i ld; on eaca of 1s Vessels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avon! (ce and HEapLanps. 


Tons. 





One of the above st 
Weinesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every (nursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 


New York. ; 
Cabin passage to Liverpool....... se seeeeccees $70 and $3¢ 
Prepeid Cabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to u.iverpool and - :— oem rates. 
teerage passage at greatly reduced prices. ’ 
Foseagere booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, GotLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


—- 
The Steamships of this line are full-posmeped, and the 


largest in the Atlantic service leaving of New 
York. They are built in water-tight its, and 
are spar-decked, affording every conv he com- 
ort of passengers, and securing speed, and com- 


ort, with cconomy. : matin , 
For further particulars apply a e Company’s office, 
: TRS, Mi ° 


F. W. J. HU 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, | * 


Established 18523 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 
ts Published Every Saturday bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 

14 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


VIVE DOLLARS PEP 4NNUM in Advanc 








INSURANCE, 


EDUCATION, 


EDUCATION. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 








[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navigation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





Its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ave 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D, JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 


J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
lis BROADWAY, Vv. ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





~ NEW YORK, January 20th, 1576. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Sutpnting Premiums Jar 1, 


1875...0.ccccceees eeccccccoce $88,973 19 
Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 


Tota amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 80 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex - 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLS 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 





PeTIOd AS AHOVE.cocccecrcccceoesevcsses es $819,337 10 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Say &e., 

during the same oeeeeee8701,382 50 
Keturn Premiums.... $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSES 


Bank 
United States and other stocks. , .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intereet176,250 00 


———__ $717.656 +0 

Premium Notes and Bills Recetvaple....... 008 00 

Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 00 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 

Bteces coccee. cvccsecseverees 72,078 30 


Total Assets..o. seccceccsocccececs eeee $1,002,391 00 


8I1X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, on 
their lega representatives, on and after TUESDAY, tLe 
Ist day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 31st, 1875, which may be entitled to partici 

pate, certificates for which will be issued on and after 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By orderof the Board. 


TRUSTEES: 
tHUS. B MERRICK 


JON K. MYERS, : 
H.B, CLAFLIN, ; 
G. D. H. GLLLESPLE, 

A. 8. BARNES, 

JOHN A, BARTOW, s 
HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JOHN H. CLARK, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P, BRUFF, 


FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHANT 
THEO, W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWYSEND DAVis. 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President, 


| Wittovensr Pow 1, Secretary. 


A. AUGUSTUS LOW, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 





Academv of the Sacred Heart 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
olié and refined, and embraces a thorough 
snowledge oi the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishon Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON. Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
1'\AN EDUCATION, to the sons 1rd daughters ot gentle- 
nen, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES, ‘I'he Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staft ot 
Emropean and experi resident h Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hrap Master: Rev. A. 
3IWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
Jen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—PRincipat ¢ 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 
For partisuiars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


Serremse.. Isr. 


Mount Washington 











Rev. H. F, 





40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Principal, 
Thoroughly educates pupils of all agex 
and both sexes, and opens its Thirty- 
fourth year September 18th, 1876. 
Students are prepared for business, or 
for any American College. 
Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG, Mad. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1876. Students received at any time. 
Course embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named in 
a separate building. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 


President. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins Se; tember 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. DWARD P. WESTON. 


PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER, N VY. 


Kor Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Moen, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Namber limited. Send for cata- 
logue,to TT. G. SCHRIVER, A.M. 

t=" Opens on September 14th, 1876. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


WW 9 1 " ms) 
SI. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 
The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education. 
Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
DAY, Sav7ExsEt 6th, 1876. 
Terms: Board and Tuition, per ycar, 
$300. 
For further particulars apply to 
¥. W. GOCKELN §&, J, President, 






































COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE,|” 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 


Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


This [nstitution is most desirably lo- 
cated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY ACCESSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 

PLISHED and USEFUL members ot society 

In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pupils ts Limited to one hundred and forty. 
Partor Boarpers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youne Lapres, whose healsh requires 
special peivilezes, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
e 


a 
Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Paruurs, A. M., Rector, 
assisted by a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 
Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
irty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 
and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 

For Catalogues address tax Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 
the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 


PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CotLEeGE Course embraces all the de- 
partments of higher education. GovEeRN- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three and a half miles from the 
heart of the city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues apply 
early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Madison, New Jersey. 

Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity} 


Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for healthfalness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.I. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 

Sr. Joszpa’s Preraratory BoaRpine 
Scnoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 

or further information regarding 
either institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 

MOTHER SUPERIOR, 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
ReceErves a FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in the 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 


This old-established School re-opens cu 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EneuisH, Frencu and Grr- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

E> Circulars sent on application 






































